


















































































A PRACTICAL BOOKLET COURSE IN 
PENCIL SKETCHING FOR ONLY 
25 CENTS 


THERE’S MAGIC IN YOUR PENCIL when 
this beautifully printed booklet, SKETCHING 
WITH VENUS PENCILS, is in your hands. The 
American Lead Pencil Company, publishers of 
the booklet and makers of Venus pencils make a 
wonderful working partner for Harry W. Jacobs, 
artist-author, and the resulting 24-page booklet 
not only shows the steps that lead to successful 
drawing, but breaks down the pictures into their 
important parts so that the beginner learns to build 
a pencil composition in the same constructive 
and attractive way that the mason lays bricks. 


Sixteen of the 24 pages are illustrated, often 
the entire page, with decorative drawings that are 
the kind you like to mount on your classroom 
wall. The lessons start on the very first page, tell- 
ing you the kinds of pencils to use, the positions 
they should be in to achieve the different effects, 
and the kinds of paper. Next practice strokes are 
discussed, with tips on how to give movement to 
the mass by letting a little white show—how to 
use an “‘ironing’’ movement with the pencil for a 
firm, even tone with vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique strokes. Specific pictures in the booklet 
are then discussed in terms of practice strokes, 
The author points out that the direction of the 
stroke must emphasize and express the texture of 
the object sketched. Next we learn about foliage, 
the approach to the subject, and how to indicate 
“growth’’ with the pencil. A completed drawing 
is then shown in its various stages, from the lay- 
out sketch to the emphasis of the center of inter- 
est, the light and dark tones surrounding the 
center, and the accents that give a finished look 
to the final result. 


You'll feel as if you were seeing your world for 
the first time after reading the section about 
planning the interest point, for you'll see such 
everyday objects as the corner grocery, the 
neighbor's back yard, and a country barn with 
the eyes of an artist as you spot the center of 
interest and plan the strokes of light and dark, 
shadows and reflections that capture not only the 
appearance of the object but the mood and emo- 
tional appeal as well. 


This book provides the skilled artist and the 
beginner with the kind of instruction that enables 
them to ‘‘record thoughts graphically on paper’ 
with all of the accuracy of a camera plus the 
emotional satisfaction that comes only from one’s 
own handiwork. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 


Order your copy today. Send only 28 cents 
(this includes 3 cents for forwarding your order) 
to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 191 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before Feb 
ruary 28, 1949. 

ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES, A 

PICTORIAL RECORD OF MAN'S 
ARTISTIC PROGRESS 


The Worcester Art Museum, in commemoration 
of 50 years of service to the community, has 
published an outstanding book that every art 
teacher will find valuable for classroom reference 
and personal enjoyment. Within the 96 pages are 
133 halftone illustrations, 2 full color illustrations, 
and complete coverage of 14 periods, from 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian through contem 
porary art. 

The museum has come into its own as a means 
of making art an integral part of life, where 
children and adults learn to understand and 
appreciate art, and to use their information for the 
enrichment of everyday living. It is to this worth- 
while purpose that ART THROUGH 50 CEN- 
TURIES is dedicated. Acquiring a knowledge of 
art is an exciting adventure when we become 
familiar with the painter, the period in which the 
picture came into being, and the irreplaceable 
part thet art has played in reflecting modes of 
thought, philosophy, activity, and dress through- 
out the centuries. Each of the 133 pictures is 
described in detail, with the most interesting 
facts about the personalities and events por- 
trayed, and the era in which it was painted. This 
includes information about the style of composi- 
tion and painting and biographical notes that 
bring the artists to life for appreciation classes, 
doubling enthusiasm and interest. 

This information-packed booklet fulfills the 
valuable function of a ‘‘printed museum”’ that 
can be referred to at any time, with written 
“gallery talks’’ that are the fruitful result of long 
hours of research by museum staff members 

The colorful orange and ivory paper cover is a 
decorative addition to your personal or classroom 
reference shelf. The complete contents cover 50 
centuries of outstanding art forms, from carving 
painting, pottery, and mosaics to silverwork and 
water colors. 

Pre-Columbian artists, ancient Egyptians, Ren- 
aissance painters, eighteenth century artists, 
and contemporary painters become one in the 
common fellowship of artistic achievement in 
ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES. Send $2.53 
today for your copy to Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 28, 1949. 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 


INDIANCRAFT W. Ben Hunt 

Here's a book that's a ‘‘natural’’ for our theme of 
North American Handicrafts, as thoughts turn to 
creative crafts. W.Ben Hunt, author of this 24- 
page book of authentic Indian crafts, skillfully 
combines unusual projects and easy-to-follow 
instructions. $2.75 

DISCOVERING DESIGN Marion Downer 

A new book that helps us to see the ‘‘patterns and 
rhythmsofthe natural andman-made world.'’ $3.00 
HANDICRAFTS AS A HOBBY Robert E. Dodds 
A wide variety of crafts are described, complete 
with methods and attractive, useful products to 
be made. Illustrated. $1.75 

ORDER FROM Creative Hands Book Shop, 191 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 








THE 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEy 
FROM EVERYWHERE 





THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE 
reports that four additional countries—Belq 
Greece, Japan and Canada, have been add: 
their already long list of countries interested e 
exchange of children’s art work. 


The appearance of THE 1947 STORY OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH, by Mary Adeline McKi} 
of Pittsburgh (SCHOOL ARTS, June 1948) 
to increase the enthusiasm of art teacher 
supervisors throughout the United States. M 
than 5,635 paintings depicting life in Am: 
by youngsters in grades 6-12 in 35 states we 
mailed to the American Junior Red Cr 


quarters to be screened and shipped abr 


The Eastern Arts Association and the Amer 
Junior Red Cross organized the INTERNATIONAI 
ART EXCHANGE believin 
versal language” is an important factor in dra 
these times of turmoil 
and misunderstanding. Today the EXCHANGE 
is controlled jointly by the National Art Educat 


Junior Red Cr« 


jy that “art as 


ing nations together 


F.issociation and American 


The first s 
the EXCHANGE took pla 


and at that time sets of Kodachrome slides were 


sreening of the pi 


tures § 


se in December 


taken of the pictures chosen for the 
These slides are now available on loan fror 
Red Cross offices for schools in the United Stat 
Only one screening will take place this year 


May 1949. 


All art supervisors and art teachers are invited 
to participate in the program. For more complete 

p p prog 
information and printed materials about the 
organization, write to Mrs. Alice Inger: 
Thornton, American Junior Red Cross, 17th 
D Streets, N.W., Washington 13, D.C. 

J 


* * * 


A SURVEY PRESENTING EMPLOYERS’ 
ADVICE TO ART SCHOOL GRADUATES 
SEEKING EMPLOYMENT based upon a 
questionnaire distributed by the Minneapolis 
School of Art is available to all art groups, students 
and teachers. Such questions as ‘Free lance 
job? Has the beginner a chance? What 
salary?’ are answered fully. 
this 7-page booklet, 
25 cents in coin to Warren T. Mosman, A 
Director, Minneapolis School of Art, 200 East 25th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Mention SCHOOL 
ARTS, please! 


For your copy ol 
send your request 


ART ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 
1949 
WESTERN ARTS—Hotel Adolphus, D 
Tex.—March 23, 24, 25, 26. EASTERN ARTS 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.—April 6, 7 ) 
SOUTHEASTERN ARTS—John Marshall 
Richmond, Va.—April 14, 15, 16. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Artista Water Colors for Superior Results... li 


It’s no accident that some of the best school art today is being 
produced by Artista Water Colors. Their strength, brilliance, 
transparency and smooth flow create clear, beautiful washes. 
\rtista boxes—containing semi-moist half pans, three-quarter 
pans, whole pans or dry cakes—now have improved brushes 

ith naturally pointed “spring” bristles and permanently set 
vlastie handle, which also serves as a paint stirrer. 
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PINNEY & SMITH CO. 


949 B. & 8. Co. 








NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y. 





CRAYOLA—America’s Favorite Colored Drawing Crayon 
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one hundred yous of | develop ment of Falool Ayt in ce 


Another of the F. Weber Co. series of advertisements treating with 
the progression of school art teaching from 1850 to the present time. 
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YELLOW 
YELLOW YELLOW 
ORANGE GREEN 


ORANGE 


RED - BLUE 


BLUE 
VIOLET 
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How many Primary Colors? Three, four, or seven? That was one of the most discussed art 
questions of the 1920’s. The color systems of today grew out of the theorizing of that period. 


RED 
VIOLET 


C) 


VIOLET 


Since 1853, the F. Weber Co. has pioneered in the de- use and easy to handle. Colors are brilliant and finely 


velopment of better art supplies for both the professional 
artist and the art teacher—providing each with the materi- 
als best suited to his use. Weber “School Art” Products of 
today represent the highest achievement in matching the 
forward strides of art education with proper tools for class- 
room use. 


“School Art” Products are practical, workable, easy to 


Water Cotors . Wax CRAYONS 
Pressep Crayons . Orn Cotors . TEMPERA 


SHow Carp Coors AQuA PASTELS 


SCH 


ground—pleasing to the eye and easy for students to ap- 
preciate. And the same high standard quality that has 
made Weber Artists’ Colors the standby of the professional 
artist-painter is carried over into the “School Art” line. 
So depend on Weber for quality. Next time you requi- 
sition or buy classroom supplies, be sure to specify Weber 
“School Art” Products. 


Composition MopeEtine CLays 


Brock Printinc Inks . LinoLeum BLocks 


ART 


BrusHEs « WATERPROOF Drawinc INKS 


PRODUCTS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBER Ane.Gult 


Quality COLORS 


TRACE MARE 


and RELATED PRODUCTS 


ARTIST MATERIALS CATALOGUE NO. 700 TO 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED, ON REQUEST 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


2-a 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA (QERER 


ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE ue aca a. 


ANADA AND MEXICO 
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le BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
artists all over the world. 
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THE HUGHES OWEN CO., Ltd, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 





FOR 
QO stvies FOF 
aan VERSATIL! 
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We have a supply of those hard-to-get COPPER and 
ALUMINUM CIRCLES in many sizes and gauges. 


Easy to work. 


Also © BRACELET BLANKS 
* RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, and Stainless Steel 


Our “‘Handi-jig” Fluting Tool is simple to operate and 
assures dependable results. 
Write for your FREE metalcraft instruction booklet and 


price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., Dept. SA, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 


it’s Fun to teach designing with this idea- 
filled folio as your guide. 18 sheets give you 
a grand total of 228 design motifs and 3 
construction sheets. 


it’s Easy to make modern compositions 
by dividing rectangles, circles, and curved 
lines, all clearly illustrated. 


It’s Exciting to see dancing figures, 
smiling houses, frolicking lambs, scowling 
owls, and pert birds come to life under 
your pen with this delightful folio as “self- 
starter” gn the road to sprightly original 
designs. 


it’s Practical—you get 18 sheets, each 
sheet with two plates—and as a special 
“bonus,” the entire inside cover of the folio 
contains forty simple outline motifs, just 
the kind you need to add zest to lessons. 


it’s Colorful—you receive four full-color 
plates that are perfect to use as examples 
of creative design—and delightful to frame 
for that “‘touch of color” on your class- 
room wall. 


Mail the coupon Today for your SIMPLIFIED 


Mopern Desicn portfolio. 


Pe 


' SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1! 191 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


copies of 
SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
at $2.50 each. Enclosed is $ 


NamME........ 


ADDRESS 











5 MEMS 
6. INTEREST 


Ns Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





HANDMADE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
POTTERY BY JANE GRIFFITH is featured in 
an attractive little 9-page catalog that is filled to 
the margins with photographs of completed tiles 
trays, lamps, plates, flower holders, and all sorts 
of attractive and useful items of pottery for making 
the home more livable. Pupils will find all kinds 
of ideas for their own ceramic creations from 
the wide variety presented here. If you would 


like a copy of the ‘Janie Dutch Stuff’ pottery 


catalog from the Jane Griffith Pottery House, sen 
3 cents postage to cover forwarding your orde 
and address your request to Items of Interest 
Editor, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
before February 28, 1949. 


NEWS ABOUT THE LATEST ROGERS 


KILNS comes to us in a folder that describes and 
shows photographs as well as listing sizes and 


: 
a 
. 
I 


prices of kilns for every ceramic need. If you 
would like to obtain a folder telling about the 
new kilns, send 3 cents forwarding postage to 
Items of Interest Editor, and we'll see that your 
request reaches the Rogers Kiln organization. 
That address again is Items of Interest Editor 
191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Order 
before February 28, 1949. 


* * * 


A CRAFTINT CATALOG OF ARTIST 
SUPPLIES has been published and is available 
to art teachers. You'll enjoy browsing through 
the 23 pages of this ‘booklet store’ that stocks 
everything from drawing cleaner to inks, draw- 
ing pads, and shading mediums. If you would 
like a copy of the latest Craftint catalog and 
price list, send 3 cents to Items of Interest Editor, 
191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
February 28, 1949. Your copy will be forwarded 
immediately. : ; 

THE DESIGN OF THE’MONTH by CVH 
Laboratories Co. is a new kind of service that 
assures you of a new and stimulating project 
every month—as timely as today and always 
brand-new. Here's the way the designs work 
the sheet is perforated with the outline of the 
design. This sheet is placed over the object you 
wish to decorate. A white stamping powder is 
brushed over the design for a black surface, 
black for a white surface. The outline is then 
painted with Plastic Relievo Colors with the 
unique needle cones, similar to the process of 
cake decoration. Detailed instructions for color 
and application are given on the outside of the 
packet. For further information about this 
“Design of the Month” plan, write to Items of 
Interest Editor, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 28, 1949. 


(Continued on page 6-a) 
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SAFETY 


Auto-Lift Safety Knife. Blade \ 
stays up, ready for use. It cannot fall accidentally. Both 
of your hands are free to adjust sheet. 






2 a ss Ss 
v7 i L Y @ ] NW 8 a A D L & y Ruled Table. The smooth top, green for eye-ease, is 
ruled in 42” squares for quick, accurate cutting. You 


can cut odd shapes easily. Springfield Cutter has smooth 
top — cherry finish — unlined — can be ruled at slight 


PAPER CUTTERS Wi 























» 


, rN“ 
ADING RULE 








Heading Rule. Perfectly-aligned heading rule permits 
trimming of material to fractional parts of an inch. 
Cutters 12” in size and larger have heading rule cam 
adjustment. 








LIFTING 
SPRING 





Lifting Spring. Tightly-coiled spring gives the blade hinge 
lateral firmness . . . assures a smooth, precise shearing 
operation. 

















Two-Piece Cutter Blade. Knife of fine, properly-treated 
steel holds a keen edge for years of hard service. It is 
screwed firmly to the handle, afd can be detached easily 
for eventual sharpening. 





4336 — SPRINGFIELD — Heavy duty cutter, 24” x 20” table. 24” 
auto-lift blade. Will handle anything from tissue to heavy photo- 
mount and thin metal. Has the weight, leverage and perfect balance 
to do the “hard jobs” easily. With unlined table only. $34.50 
4545 — NATIONAL — 18” x 18” table. 18” blade. Large, sturdy, 
capable of cutting anything from tissue to thin metal. An all-purpose 
cutter. $22.00 
4272 — POPULAR — 15” x 15” table. 15” blade. A fine, precision-built cutter. 
$15.00 
4362 — MONARCH — 12” x 12” table. 12” blade. A sturdy, medium-size cutter 
for cutting paper or cardboard. Handy for schools, homes and offices. $8.00 
4259 — STUDIO — 10” x 10” table. 10” blade. Ideal for ordinary school, 
home and office use. Fine cutter for photographic work — trimming prints, 
films, photo mounts. 
4257 — DANDY — 8” x 8” table. 8” blade. A small-size cutter for use on paper 
and light cardboard. $5.00 


SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO MILTON BRADLEY. 
WRITE FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOG No. E-89 OR FOR CUTTER CIRCULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Distributors Everywhere 
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ART METAL CRAFT 


9 plates of illustrated, step-by-step in- 
structions on tooling, etching, cutting and 
shaping metal for attractive and useful ob- 
jects. 8 double sheets of designs, patterns, 
directions. $2.00 


LEATHERCRAFT 


9 single-page instruction sheets, 8 double 
pages of design ready for application in 
tooling and modeling leather. Inside folio 
gives complete instructions. $1.00 


MEXICO 


Visit Mexico through these first-hand 
photos and design sheets that show the 
designs resulting from the blend of ancient 
Spanish and Indian civilizations. Use the de- 
signs as self-starters in your design classes. 


$1.00 


LETTERING 


21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
key to lettering for posters, monogram, and 
illuminated lettering. Inside folio cover tells 
the complete story of the art of lettering, 
including equipment and its use. $1.00 


USE 
THIS 
CONVENIENT 
ORDER 
FORM 


[_] Art Metal Craft 
(_] Leathercraft 


(_] Lettering 


A Folio Rainbow 
of Bright Teaching Ideas 


(_] Payment enclosed 



























































































INDIAN ARTS 


A portfolio visit to Pueblo and Navajo 
land, with 27 plates, 3 in full color, showing 
pottery, weaving, beadwork, basketry ... 
plus authentic design plates. $1.50 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN DESIGN 


Inhibitions take a holiday—with resulting 
creative designs to rival any menagerie. 18 
plates include basic lines for individual 
design adaption. $2.00 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


Key to a world of creative activity for 
young and old, this folio includes designs 
and instructions for block prints, batik, 
tied and dyed, resist and relief prints. $1.00 


PICTORIAL 
BLOCK PRINTING 


16 plates of design and instructions for 
creating your own block prints. Linoleum 
cutting, printing methods, inking and proof- 
ing all included. $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send the items checked: 


[_] Charge my account 


(_] Indian Arts 

(] Simplified Modern Design 
(Z Textile Decorating 

(_] Pictorial Block Printing 
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(Continued from page 4-a) 


FELTCRAFT IDEAS FOR FUN in the - lags. 
room and home are generously provided ;» this 
little folder that is an ‘idea mine” that provides 
inspiration for many handicraft sessions. Here 
are patterns listed for 5 cents each for every kind 
of felt object from pincushions to a mother and 
baby kangaroo—and wire chenille for fluffy little 
animals, lapel ornaments, and flowers. Wy te fo, 
your copy of the Feltcraft folder to Items of 
Interest Editor, 191 Printers Bldg., Worces!er 8 
Mass., before February 28, 1949. Send ‘ents 
for forwarding your request. 





* 








EARLY AMERICAN DESIGNS bo translate 


into useful bits of furniture and home accessories 
are now available at an amazingly low cost from 
the Stanley Tools Educational Department of New 
Britain, Conn. Two complete portfolios contain 


fifteen sheets of 8'%- by ll-inch paper in each 
folio, with one project showing two or more 
diagram views on each sheet—and the sheets are 
punched for a standard notebook for your con 
venience. And for those who lack skill or interest 
in manual arts, these diagrams are marvelous 
examples of the use of visual instruction to lighten 
your classroom teaching load. Priced at only 
25 cents each, you may obtain series A (plans for 
cricket, spice cabinet and mirror, knife and fork 
box, matchbox, miniature blanket chest, nutmeg 
box, wall rack, napkin holder, colonial mirror 
desk box, miniature cradle, mirror, shelf and 
drawer, tray, pipe and matchbox, candle stand 
or series B (miniature cradle tray, trinket box 
miniature chest of drawers, spice chest, spice 
box, corner candle stand, coffee table, bookshelf 
9-drawer spice cabinet, salt box, string box, shoe- 
shine cabinet, footstool, kindling box, treasure 
box). State whether you want series A, series B 
or both for only 53 cents including postage for 
forwarding. Send your request with remittance 
of 28 cents for each folio to Items of Interest 
Editor, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
before February 28, 1949. 


* 


CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS OF- 
FERED BY WESTINGHOUSE to alert teachers 
eager to bridge the gap between the textbook and 
the student's interest in current developments. 
These teaching aids cover a wide range of sub- 
jects including science, homemaking, education 
industrial arts and radio—and you'll find them 
all described in the catalog which also contains 
order blanks for use in requesting materials. 
Send your request for the Westinghouse teaching 
materials catalog with 3 cents for forwarding 
costs to Items of Interest Editor, 19] Printers Bldg,., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before February 28, 1949. 


* * * 


35 PAGES OF CERAMIC MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT with price list comes to you 
from the Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc., of New 
York. Here are mat glazes, gloss, enamel, and 
transparent glazes, slip colors, chemicals, clay, 
brushes, modeling tools, potter’s turning tools, 
potter’s kick wheel, electric wheel, all kinds of 
electric kilns with details about measurements, 
heats, shelves, and controls, as well as sprayers, 
wedging boards, plaster molds, and complete 
prices for all of the articles listed and described. 
Send 3 cents forwarding postage for your Copy 
of the Wolfe Ceramic catalog to Items of Interest 
Editor, 191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before February 28, 1949. 
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NEW! 


EXCITING METHOD 
TO MAKE 


ORIGINAL ETCHING 


KIT, press and full instructions now make 
this formerly difficult art easy for all. You 
can turn out Christmas Cards, Greeting 


Cards and Pictures for pleasure or profit. 


TEACHERS, have enthusiastic classes. 
Elimination of harmful acids makes it pos- 
sible to start young people in on this time- 


honored art form. 


IT’S EASY IT’S FUN 
IT’S PROFITABLE 
Complete with Steel Press 
Price $36.50 


Instruction Booklet free upon request 


ETCHCRAFTERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
10 W. Eager Street 
Baltimore 1 Maryland 























na» fe W, It’s Connolly’s for 
For Over 50 Years Craft Leather 
CONNOLLY | For the Best Results Use 
has meant GooD LEATHER 


LEAT HER Tools Accessories Lacing 


Catalog on request 10¢ 





to the Discerning Mail orders filled promptly 
Craftsman and J. J. CONNOLLY 
Manufacturer ed in 1892 





Found 
181 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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mm EASY-TO-CARVE 


| (CULPSTONE 


For artist, sculptor, hobbyist, designer, crafts- 
man, student. Imported oriental stone. Beau- 
tiful, permanent. Many colors. Jadelike. 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 

Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P. Pd. East of 


Miss. River. No C.0.D. Various sizes. 
$2 - $3 & $5.60 in Conade 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTL..£ CO., inc. 
159 East 28 St., Dept. J, N.Y. 16 


DEALERS WANTED! 






























LEARN TO WEAVE 
AND TEACH OTHERS TO WEAVE 





This inexpensive table loom, ideal for begin- 
ners and hand weaving classes, is easy to 
operate. A luncheon set is already started for 
you to finish as you learn to weave. 


A COMPLETE HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 
including full directions, yarn to finish the 
luncheon set, and all equipment needed. 


1. Loom complete and $1 75 


P i Postpaid 
in working order. Complete 
Overall width 18". 
2. Two flat shuttles. natasha ai. 
3. Warping pegs. Height 15" 
4. A reed hook for Wenting em 2". 


threading 288 metal heddles. 
F 12” steel reed, 12 dents 


5. Complete book of to the inch, weave up to 
24 ends to the inch. 





directions. Metal ratchets on both 
6. Complete set of ends of the beams. 
Positive; easy shedding 
are samples. action, with wide shed. 
------ Send in this coupon today ——---—- 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, <P" SHELBY, N. C. 
Check or Money You SAVE when payment accom- 


panies order, Postage and C.0.D. 


Order 2) c.0.D. O fees are added to C.O.D. orders. 
Please send me parcel post 
1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above $18.75 
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NORTH AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 


The Colorful Past Reflected in Contemporary Craftwork 


ROM North to East and South to West, handicrafts in North America are 
flourishing—not only as educational projects but as hobbies and trades 
for every age and class of people. As in all vocations, the trend of these 
handicrafts is regulated by demand and the encouragement of the crafts- 
men to produce their work. 

The work of George Sinclair of Alberni School is a fitting opening to this issue as 
it embodies the basic principles of educating students to utilize the good indigenous design 
forms and study of ancient native cultures which are the key to the perpetuation of fine 
native handicrafts of all people. 

Then proof that our Indians can cooperate in supplying necessary demand and 
still compete with functional production is shown in the making of sweaters so original 
but still practical that competitive commercial output does not affect their field. It shows 
that a useful, distinctive handicraft is always in demand and that design and handwork 
in knitting could be a subject for schoolroom research. 

The extensive enthusiasm over the revival of hand weaving and research of new 
techniques in textiles gives a bright future to the textile industry as well as many creative 
hints and integrated study suggestions for the art class. The history of weaving, its im- 
portance to our economy, its utilization of art and sciences, all make it a natural subject for 
the integrated school program. 

Artists and industries all over the country are researching all available materials 
which can be utilized in handicrafts. From the museum collections of old glass to the 
modern pieces for commercial output there is design material for everyone. For pre- 
liminary ceramics, study, shape and style plus the exacting requirements of glass design 
make it an excellent source material subject for all classes. 

The possibilities of creative work with cement and odd materials is attracting much 
attention. This is not a new subject but it lends itself most appropriately to modern design, 
especially in architecture, landscaping, and interior decoration. It is a fine outdoor craft 
for boys’ camps where stone materials at hand may be utilized with only small cost 
involved for cement and simple necessary equipment. For outdoor classwork there is 
nothing better. 


UPPETRY and dollmaking are ever current among the handicrafts of our continent. 
Programs utilizing these two subjects are always successful in the school art program 
and their appeal to little children makes them one of the best subjects for art motivation. 
From the South, Winifred Miller's accurate report of the arts and crafts of the 
Seminoles lends colorful hints as to their sewing and carving handicraft and provides 
excellent source material for Indian study programs. 

Wax-modeled and fabric-dipped handicrafts are still being carried on by an old 
family in New Orleans, and details of Southern homes will make popular study subjects 
in the art classes. The wax figures are easy and fun for all grade levels. 

Along the West Coast handicrafts from native materials thrive and small industrial 
handicraft studios continue to prove that handicrafts can be profitable as well as satis- 
fying and educational to their creators. ; 

In these reports of some of the phases of contemporary craftwork which have been 
called to our attention from all corners of North America, there are many timely hints for 
our art teachers concerning creative originality plus the adaptation of handwork as it 


applies to classroom use. 
Qsthew-ds Lonmnos Morton. 


School Arts, January 1949 
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Totem carvers of Wrangell, Alaska. Though totem poles play no part in the rituals or religion of these Indian youths 
of today, they are an incentive to perpetuating the skill of carving and appreciation of their own ancient design forms 


ee 


At Kitwanga on the Skeena River in Canada, Indian men oil and paint an ancient fallen totem pole. This location is remarkable 
for its large number of these carvings which, made with the simplest tools, recorded a mingling of gods, humans, fur, fin, and 
feathered animals and served as armorial bearings for the ancestors of the present Indians of that region 
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Judith had never had a lesson in art until the beginning of 1947 but six months later she won a provincial prize 
for her work, and a scholarship. For her subjects she uses the tribal legends and scenes she has known all her life 


REVIVAL OF NORTHERN INDIAN ART FORMS 


LYN HARRINGTON 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


EORGE SINCLAIR, art instructor at the 
Alberni Indian Residential School, is clearing 
new trails in persuading the native children 
there to use their tribal emblems in today’s art work. 

For many years interest in their own background 
was suppressed or diverted. The idea was that by 
forgetting those things of the past, the educated 
Indian youngster would the better fit into the world 
of today. The tendency now is somewhat in the other 
direction. 

Now the theme is that these’ ancient art forms 
should not be lost nor permitted to fall into disrepute, 
but recreated in modern life. The inspiration, the 
composition, and deliberate distortion that went into 
the ancient patterns and designs are worthy of being 
retained and adapted to present-day use. 

The Indian youngsters themselves have mixed 
feelings about these tribal art forms. On the one 





hand, they take them for granted. They have known 
all their lives the carved guest bowls, the wooden 
masks, the totem poles standing throughout their 
villages. They call forth no special admiration or 
reverence, any more than a coat of arms does with 
the average school child. 

On the other hand, they have an embarrassment 
about them, and are inclined to look upon them 
through the tourist’s eye, as something queer and 
laughable, quaint at the very least. 

As in many parts of America, the Indians are being 
taught their own crafts or, rather in this case, a re- 
newed respect for the old crafts. By using the designs 
in the schoolroom, Mr. Sinclair assures the students 
of the practical modern application of their tribal 
motifs. 

The immense pride of the West Coast Indian makes 
these youngsters the more fearful of being laughed at 
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or derided. They have hesitated to express them- 
selves on paper or by other means. Through en- 
couragement, they now use the decorative motifs 
without embarrassment, use legends and tales in 
English classes, and are even planning a ballet based 
on the old dances and music. 


When Mr. Sinclair went to the school two years 
ago, it was not as an art teacher. He was badly 
crippled with arthritis, and decided to conduct art 
classes as much to take his mind off his pain as to 
help the youngsters. 


He was outstandingly successful in the latter, less 
so in the former. But he found talent in these young- 
sters beyond what he had known in his former school 
art classes. The school took prizes in a dominion-wide 
health poster contest. One of the pupils, Judith 
Morgan, won a scholarship to study Indian arts at the 
provincial museum. 


Mr. Sinclair has uncovered considerable talent 
here and there amongst these children who have a 
remarkable tradition of tribal art behind them. Their 


tribes were highly cultured in carving, painting, 
basketry that was ornate and of extremely fine work- 
manship, weaving of intricate pattern and, to some 
extent, in metalwork. 

Once assured that they would not lose face, the 
youngsters began to “remember’’ many an almost- 
lost tradition. A mask would remind one lad of 
another at home, ‘‘only the nose is different.’ He 
would reproduce it on his next vacation. Use of 
modern lathe and ancestral knife in carving quarter- 
size masks combined the old and new. Mr. Sinclair 
kept'careful notes of various comments on the designs, 
and his notebooks are treasures of information. 

Art designs were carried into the sewing room, 
where the instructor was persuaded to use them in 
teaching various stitches. Basketry designs can be 
used in cross-stitch embroidery and in knitting, with- 
out a single change. 

The idea is not to turn back the clock, but to 
prove to the young natives of today that they have an 
amazing source of good designs in their tribal 
backgrounds. 





Mr. George Sinclair, art instructor at the Alberni (Vancouver Island) Indian Residential School, 
emphasizes the design motifs in his sketch from an ancient Haida Indian figure 
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This Indian boy’s notebook is a treasure 

house of Northwest Indian lore—both in 

notes and drawings. Old designs and 

original masks inspire this young Indian 

student to create modern versions of this 
dormant art 


Designs from the art classes are 
used in the sewing room. Two of 
the older girls work a conven- 
tionalized beaver on a hooked 
sampler while the younger girl at 
their left used the sculpin in 
typical stylized form for her 
appliquéd cushion top 








The right side of the sampler 
showing the conventionalized de- 
sign of the beaver. In Indian de- 
sign the adaptation of such figures 
becomes more symbolic than liter- 
al and the designs may be almost 
unrecognizable unless the ancient 
symbols are understood 








IWASH INDIANS of Vancouver Island have developed a contemporary handicraft by knitting sweaters of hand-carded and 
hand-spun wool of natural colors from their own sheep. This is by no means an indigenous craft but it shows the Indian's ability 
to adapt his handicraft skill and material at hand in developing a modern product for modern demand 
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THE COWICHAN SWEATER 





LYN HARRINGTON 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


Vancouver Island, have developed a new craft 

exclusive with their tribe. They use the undyed 
wool from black sheep to form the bold and distinc- 
tive designs of their famous ‘‘Cowichan”’ sweaters. 


G ven Indians, centering around Duncan on 


Black sheep, despised elsewhere, are greatly 
prized on the Island. Even the gray or brownish 
fleeces of aging black sheep bring rates better than 
twice those for ordinary white wool. Flocks vary in 
ratio to the demand for black fleeces. 


While knitting is not a native art, the kloochmen 
(squaws) of the tribe quickly adopted it from the first 
white settlers of Vancouver Island. It is still popular 
with the young women of the tribe, whereas their 
tribal basketmaking has diminished. 


The women wash the fleeces, card the wool, and 
spin it on improvised spinning equipment made from 
old sewing machines. Then the thick, single-ply 
yarn is knitted on short, strong needles, circular- 
style, like a giant sock. Most have shawl collars and 
long sleeves, and a finished sweater for an adult 


weighs five pounds. The completed sweaters are 
washed and pressed, before they are sold in retail 
stores throughout Vancouver Island and the adjacent 
mainland. . 

Designs vary considerably and are selected for 
popular taste more than adherence to Indian design. 
Some of them are, however, tribal designs taken from 
basket decoration. On occasion a knitter drafts out 
her own pattern, or works to a customer's specifica- 
tions. More often, the kloochman carries a design in 
her head. 

Most sweaters have rows of conventional designs, 
with deer or horses, thunderbird or eagle, beaver or 
squirrel on chest and back. 

Crisp black used on clear white brings the highest 
prices, being most decorative. But sweaters employ- 
ing gray or brown wool are more popular with 
the workingman, since they require less washing. 
Lumberjacks, fishermen, construction workers find 
these sweaters warm and rain-resistant as the heavy 
wool and stout needles make the garment porous 
enough for comfort. 
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Elizabeth Pentland Shephard photographed 
at her spinning wheel about 1908 


Left: The chaste simplicity of wool and bobbin winders owned 

by Samuel Pentland is a tribute to the functional design ability 

of their maker. Raddle, reeds, temple, fly shuttle, and bobbins 
are all the simplest yet efficient kind of loom equipment 


Authenticated News 
LL across Canada weaving and spinning are being emphasized and revived. In the early days the hand textile industry of 
; A Ontario was highly developed and though equipment was crude and painstaking, the results were quite to the contrary. This 
sturdy loom belonged to Samuel Pentland, a professional weaver who supplied textiles to residents of Ontario during the middle 
of the 19th century—1845-1850 
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Rural areas of Quebec have always been active in teaching 
handicrafts to adults as well as children. Shown above is the 
famous ‘“‘ceinture fléchée” technique of weaving 








In Nova Scotia, classes are given in spinning and weaving 
for educational as well as hobby crafts. The mothers above 
are being instructed in the use of the old spinning wheels. 
Three types of wheels are shown in the lower picture. An old 
French wheel, a Scottish wheel, and the old high wheel 


Left: Mrs. Kareen Bulow of Montreal works a 
modern version of looped fabric upon her loom 


A At Baie, St. Paul, Quebec, a farmer's wife sits on the front 

, V4 ; porch and spins while she watches her children at play. 

The French Canadian folk still find the old-fashioned spin- 

ning wheel one of their most useful objects and continue to 
manufacture them with great care 


Authenticated News 


International Film Board of Canada 





EAST 


THE ART OF 
HAND WEAVING 


VERY school child knows 

about the Weaver of Rav- 

@ eloe, Silas Marner, who 

worked his noisy hand loom 

more than a hundred years 

ago, but not many know 

about the weavers of Wig- 

gins Tavern in Northampton, Massachusetts, 

who work similarly noisy hand looms today. 

They use looms that would be no strangers to 
George Eliot's old weaver. 


Wiggins Tavern is dedicated to a preserva- 
tion of all the antique Early American and 
Colonial rarities that have given so much 
flavor and charm to the New England area. 
The very house which serves as showcase to 
this wonderfully complete collection of Early 


Right: After the flax has been spun into thread on the 
spinning wheel it is wound onto this skeiner from which 
the bobbins will be filled 


Three Lions 
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Left: This set of wheels is so designed as to wind bobbins 
with the thread at a proper tension for weaving. An- 
cient as this apparatus is, it is still perfectly functional 


Americana is itself of centuries past down to 
its last timber. 


Inside its mellow, weathered walls stand a 
collection of looms, spinning wheels, and 
skeiners that, unlike their brothers in mu- 
seums, gather no dust. 


Busy fingers of native townswomen of 
Northampton keep the wheels whirring and 
the looms shuttling. What comes off their 
clattering looms are truly works of art that may 
someday grace museums. It takes a long 
while to make a coverlet in which one motif 
may be the work of fifty movements of the 
shuttle. But this is a labor of love, and nothing 
else matters. 


In keeping with the background, these 
townspeople choose only American products 
to complete their weaving. They use Ameri- 
can wool, American linen, and American 
patterns long since descended from the Pil- 
grims and their followers who brought them 
from England. 


These women allow themselves no benefits 
of modern supply, and even insist on spinning 
their own, and winding their own, and 
finally weaving their own. 





The rug on the floor, the shawl around her shoulders, and the 
upholstery on the chairs have all been made on a loom similar 
to this one in the weaving house of Wiggins Tavern 


Right: A small specialized loom for making belting and 

banding. Its operation is so simple that a shuttle is not 

needed. The weft is just passed under the threads with the 
fingers. Notice the tiny beater 


This weaver displays an old-time bobbin as she works 
at loom built in 1830 by the Mt. Lebanon Shakers 


A weaving enthusiast of Wiggins Tavern works a pattern 
in plaid on a loom worn smooth with more than a century of 


constant use 
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Authenticated News 


ANIMAL FORMS IN 19th CENTURY PRESSED GLASS 


kes mechanical pressing machine was adapted to 
American glasswork about 1827, making it possi- 
ble for the first mass production in the glass industry. 
This machine consisted chiefly of two parts—a 
mechanically operated plunger which forced the hot 
molten glass into a mold, and a receiving die of brass 
or iron on which the pattern was cast or chipped. The 
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covered animal dishes above are of opaque white 
glass made about 1870 and are part of the Miles 
Collection of the Museum of Art, New York. These 
simple and compact little sculptures show the possi- 
bilities of simple sculpture forms which may be 
easily adapted to schoolroom modeling lessons. 
















Modern blown glass animals and figures suggest weird and 
interesting variations for classroom modeling and design 
problems 








Authenticated News 
A glass craftsman blows a bubble which has been shaped The making of fine glass requires great patience and skill; 
sides and bottom with a wooden paddle preparatory to also careful study of design and proportion are necessary to 
blowing its final shape create a fine example as that shown above with heavy cut base 
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MOSAICS FROM CEMENT AND SCRAP 


NEW YORK craftsman, Max Spivak, shows a method by which mosaic work may be brought 
into the art room with a minimum of materials and expense. Conventional mosaic material 
is not necessary. Use everything—pebbles, glass, gravel, aluminum, zinc, copper, iron 
washers, glass, portions of old pink jewelry, iron rivets, broken glass or china, buttons, or 
shells—all will find their place when the experiments are started and add originality to the 
finished tiles. 


Organize mosaic material as to color and Fix pieces of glass, or other mosaic materials to 
textures and sketch design on paper the paper design by use of flour and water paste 


A wooden frame backed by masonite and reinforced with Turn the mosaic pasted to paper design upside down upon 
screen will make a sturdy frame. Fill this with a mixture of the fresh cement placque and tap it into place with a wooden 
cement and sand—about one part cement and two parts mallet 

sand mixed with water to a heavy paste 


oe Three Lions 
After cement has set enough to hold mosaic Compare sketch with finished mosaic and there will be time 
materials, carefully peel off sheet of paper to adjust details if cement has not been allowed to become 
too hard 
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Left: A peacock by Max Spivak of mosaic, 
metal washers, and other odd scraps 





A similar cement and glass mosaic technique 

worked in cement tile by Pedro deLemos when 

he researched the possibilities of these materials 
about 1920 





ANOTHER METHOD OF CEMENT AND GLASS MOSAIC 


y a tiles without wooden frame or backing may be molded by first fastening the mosaic 

pattern to cardboard or paper. Set wooden forms to support tile while drying and pour a thin, 
pure cement mixture over the back of mosaic design. Lay a piece of lightweight screen, 
slightly smaller than the tile, on top of wet cement and continue to fill with cement and coarse 
sand concrete mix. When cement is hard, remove wooden side supports and sandpaper edges 
of tile for smooth finish. 

As cements of different regions will vary, it is well to experiment first with the necessary 
amount of sand and water for a smooth, hard surface. A crackled surface indicates too rich a mixture of cement, 
while a crumbling, sandy surface means too much sand. One-half sand and one-half cement or one-third cement 
and two-thirds sand are the usual satisfactory proportions. 











Roughly cut design sections of 
glass form the bird set in cement 
tile by Pedro deLemos in an 
early experiment in glass mosaic 
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Right: A Mosaic Poodle by 
Max Spivak 





PUPPET MAKERS 


UPPETRY is a fascinating hobby as well as an 
excéllent opportunity for integrated study of art, 
dramatics, and speech. 


Over the country there are many enthusiasts who, 
like Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kunze of New York, work dili- 
gently on promoting this entertaining as well as 
educational avocation. 


In the classrooms there is no finer motivation than 
a full puppet program. From the youngest student 
through high school classes the little figures that 
“come alive’’ never cease to hold the students’ 
interest. From the simplest glove puppet with rag 
head to the most carefully sculptured and intricately 
manipulated marionette, there is a world of experience 


Mrs. Kunze makes the puppets’ bodies of cloth and fashions 

their costumes from all sorts of materials. The designing of 

the puppets’ wardrobe is most important. In order to insure 

the maximum effect, a study of detail and color contrasts is 
very essential to a puppet’s character 


Mr. Kunze concentrates on the carving or molding of heads 
which he carefully paints to achieve the desired expressions 
for the puppets’ roles 
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in drawing, painting, carving, modeling, costume 
design, sewing, stagecraft construction, scenery, 
lighting, and correlation of as many of the school sub- 
jects as a teacher may care to use in the presentation 
of a program. 


A preliminary study of puppetry history will reveal 
the time-tested value and full popularity of the doll 
actors. Almost every country uses puppets of some 
type or other. In some countries where illiteracy 
prevails, puppetry is considered one of the most val- 
uable means of reaching and holding the interest of 
their masses. Portable stages are carried from one 
public gathering place to another and in parks and 
squares they never seem to lack audience. 


Puppets are for no one age, no one place or time, 
and no child should be without the thrill of creating 
and manipulating his own little actors. 


Backstage the members of the cast are ar- 
ranged in order with their wardrobe changes 


Young visitors enjoy seeing an actress at close 
hand and learning how she is manipulated 
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TOYMAKING .. . A CREATIVE ART 


HELEN M. NICHOLAS 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 


T IS fun to make toys. Have you ever dis- 
covered how much profit may be derived 
from a classroom project of making 
children’s toys? 


There are abundant opportunities for 

correlating the work of a constructive toy- 

shop with other phases of the school program that 

will add interest and enhance the learning of any 
unit of work. 


Dolls that represent outstanding figures throughout 
the ages might stimulate historical research. Much is 
revealed of the progress of civilization through a 
study of the history of the toys themselves. 


The customs and costumes of many lands could be 
subject matter to produce dolls that center around a 
geography lesson. Figuring the amount of material 
required might arouse new zeal in arithmetic. The 
fundamentals for the artistic production of toys include 
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drawing, color, modeling, and design with its eternal 
problems of choice and arrangement. 


A simple but effective method of teaching color to 
children is a soft stuffed ball made of six pieces of 
material, each one of which is a color of the spectrum 
(rainbow colors) in its purest state. From this popular 
toy, color combinations in infinite number—a ball 
for each, if you wish—may readily be taught in the 
spirit of play. 


Storybook character dolls may lead to the field of 
dramatics, and the accompanying stage settings open 
still another door to artistic knowledge and play. 
From spontaneous illustrations dolls that stand can be 
constructed after the models of the photographs. 


Learning to stuff dolls and toys properly is like 
learning to model. One must feel the form grow in 
the hands as a sculptor molds his clay, while carrying 





a vision of the finished work in the mind's eye until 
it arrives at completion. 


Care and neatness in execution naturally will 
develop good habits of character. Children find 
great satisfaction in making toys for their own little 
sisters and brothers. A vital motivating force for 
social growth may find expression in making dolls 
and toys for a hospital, an orphanage, a mission, etc., 
thereby stimulating sympathy and understanding for 
the less fortunate. 


Not only dolls, but countless animals will find their 
way into every toyshop. They will enter by way of 
the zoo, the circus, the farm, the jungle, the mountain 
trail, the plain, the valley, or a Noah's ark. 


HE expense may be kept ata minimum. First choice 
of materials to use for soft toys is cotton or woolen 
felt which comes in a large variety of colors and has 


the following properties: easy to sew, usually only 
whipstitch; does not fray, so needs no turned-in 
hems; pure colors and greyed tones are both avail- 
able; has no warp nor woof so may be cut at any 
angle; waste is unknown for very small cuttings may 
be used for ornaments or stuffing. 


There are firms in several sections of the country 
which supply felt in both small and large quantities. 
If new felt is out of the question, old felt hats may be 
substituted. Use commercial color remover and re- 
dye for the color desired. When felt in any form is 
lacking, then any strong material that does not fray 
will satisfy. 


Needles, thread, sharp scissors, and_ stuffing 
material will complete the equipment needed for a 
delightful adventure in toyland. 
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Left: Nowhere is the garb of the Seminole matched 

in splendor. The girls and women wear gracefully 

swinging long skirts made up of bands of bright 

color and intricately pieced designs customarily 

topped by a thin, full cape which hangs below the 
waist 


Right: A Seminole girl learns to sew when she is 

quite young for her skill at sewing and the aptitude 

of her brother at carving will go a long way in help- 
ing to keep the tribe self-supporting 


Mozert, Silver Springs, Fla. 
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An old cypress dugout canoe beside the water’s edge at a Seminole camp. The CHIKI 
or thatched hut in the foreground is used to display and sell the village handicrafts 






SEMINOLES OF THE EVERGLADES 


WINIFRED MILLER 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


HE Seminole Indians of Florida are 

perhaps the least known of our 

American Indians. Deep in the 

remote fastness of the Everglades, 

where they have lived for more than 

a century, unconquered and in 
hiding, they have adapted themselves to conditions of 
life we might find intolerable. 


These are the descendants of the Seminoles, who in 
1817 fled into the wilderness jungles of Florida in 
defiance of the whole United States Army. They have 
never been conquered and today the little bands 
totalling formerly around 200 have increased to well 
over 750, living proud and free in their palm- 
thatched CHIKIS according to the old tribal customs. 


There are two separate tribes, who, although they 
dress alike and appear similar in habits, have 
developed a somewhat varying culture and language. 
The Cow Creeks live around Brighton Reservation 
near Lake Okeechobee and speak a Muskogee 





dialect of the Upper-Creek Nation. Although most 
of them know some English, learned in the Indian 
Day School or on ranches, where the men are often 
employed as cowboys and ranch hands, they cannot 
understand the language of the Seminoles in the 
southern ’Glades and Big Cypress Swamp. 


One hundred miles farther south, deep in the heart 
of the mysterious Everglades and along the Tamiami 
Trail, are the scattered villages of the Big Cypress 
tribes. This is the section where our only tropical 
national park in the United States is being developed. 


Long ago in Alabama the Hitchiti-speaking people 
of the Lower-Creeks fled into the Florida wilderness 
from the white men settling near their old homes. 
Farther and farther south they were pushed by the 
encroaching white man. The historians recorded 
the Seminoles as “Runaway” or “Renegades,’’ but 
the Big Cypress interpret their name as “those who 
love freedom as do the birds and deer.” 
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The Seminole of either group is a lover of nature 
and borrows from the Everglades about him suste- 
nance for body, soul, and mind. His clothing, his 
handcrafts, his legends, are colored with all the 
brilliant tones of the tropics. Does not Ha-sha, the sun, 
climb the arc of deep blue sky, gilding the endless 
sawgrass plains, sparkling on ponds and canals, 
lighting up wooded island hammocks that are home 
to Istachatta, the Red Man? And when Os-ki, the 
rain, comes in sudden downpour then the Indians 
can watch for a glimpse of the rainbow, seeing in it 
the colorful souls of the flowers that have died! 


No wonder that the garb of the Seminole is not 
matched in splendor nor beauty anywhere on the 
globe. The girls and women wear gracefully swinging 
long skirts, made up of bands of bright color and 
intricate design, customarily topped by a thin, full 
cape hanging below the waist. Those near towns often 
purchase gayer material, using our commercial 
trimmings such as rickrack braids, sometimes having 
fewer bands of design. 


The stripes are fashioned in geometric designs, 
composed of tiny pieces of material often less than an 
inch in diameter. Made into horizontal bands, no two 
of which are alike, the skirt widens at the bottom, 
completely covering the bare feet. It is a protection 
against the swamp insects. Kicked ahead with each 
step, it develops a graceful walk and posture in the 
girls. 


Strands of beads around the neck in matching colors 
complete the costume. Learning to sew when quite 
young, sometimes by six, a little girl will piece and 
sew her own dress, as well as clothing for the charm- 
ing little dolls sold at Indian villages. 


And it is well she does learn early, for her skill in 
sewing and her brother's aptitude at carving will go 
a long way in helping to keep the tribe self-supporting. 
At the reservation schools, no attempt is made to 
teach the children native handcrafts for they are 
already well instructed by their parents. 


HE Seminole home is as distinctive as the tropical 

country he has learned to live in. From the 
palmettos, leaves are gathered to thatch the open- 
sided CHIKI. The supports and cross beams are of 
logs and a raised platform is built about three feet 
above the dampness of the swamp, for even the higher 
wooden hammocks are often flooded during the rainy 
season. 


An Indian village in the ‘Glades is a busy and 
happy place. The women rule the camp and a man 
lives in his wife’s, mother’s, or sister's camp. Each 
family has one or more of its own sleeping CHIKIS. 
They circle the central cooking and’ dining hut. The 
Cow Creek Seminoles cook separately but with the 
Big Cypress, it is a communal affair. The women 
and children, with both boys and girls “helping 
mother,”’ have a gay time preparing the meals, with 
much laughing around the campfire! 
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The staple food of all Seminoles is sofki, a sort of 
stew thickened into gruel with ground-hominy grits 
or cornmeal. Meat, fish, or turtle provided by the men 
is sometimes added and boiled in the big sofki pot 
always standing in the center of the campfire. Any 
person when hungry may always help himself with 
the big sofki spoon which rests in the pot. 


Long ago the Indians pounded flour from the 
native koomtie and this was used as a basis. Although 
meal is now preferred, it is often still ground in the 
same ancient hollowed-out log or stone mortar with a 
pestle just as it was when Hokiti, the woman, check- 
ered the back of Lo-cha, the turtle, in the age-old 
legend. 


Lo-cha, it was told, hid under the mortar and ridi- 
culed the woman as she went about her honorable task 
of making coonti. When she discovered who it 
was that laughed at her, Hokiti pounded his shell into 
tiny bits. It was only by singing the medicine chant, 
“Tcati-lili!’’ (I come together) over and over that the 
pieces of shell did come together again, but the 
turtle’s back has been scarred and checked ever 
since. 


The sofki spoon belongs to the woman. The symbol 
of authority, it may not be taken out of camp without 
her permission. Long ago men learned to carve 
beautiful patterns on them, differing with each tribe 
and clan. Rev. Stanley Smith, an educated young 
Cherokee now working among the Seminoles, in- 
formed me that the Indians do not speak of this as a 
spoon, or ladle, in their language but rather as a 
“Dipper.” 

When necessary to make a new sofki spoon, he 
states, the wood is chosen with great care. A hard- 
wood knot is selected for the bowl and it is carefully 
sawed out from the tree, with a long handle piece 
attached. The bowl shape varies according to the 
tribe to which it belongs, some being almost round 
like a ladle and others elongated in spoon shape. Now 
in many camps each individual person has his own 
utensils, no longer passing the sofki spoon around. 


It is an interesting fact that in May 1938, when a 
Seminole group conferred with officials of the United 
States Government to request the schooi now built at 
Brighton Reservation, a sofki spoon was presented. 
At the conclusion of the meeting in the Everglades an 
old Indian, Billy Stewart, proffered the wooden spoon 
as a symbol of recognized authority and a token of 
peace. 


LTHOUGH some Seminoles, particularly those 

living near settled areas, may own cars, many 
still rely on the long, hollowed-out cypress canoe, 
which is often seen along wayside canals. The Indian, 
in his colorful costume, stands erect in the stern of 
the dugout using a long-handled paddle to pole 
the slender craft. 


Now that most of the larger cypress trees have been 
“logged out’’ present-day canoes are less than 25 feet 

















The larger doll at left has just been completed by nine-year-old Minnie Cypress. The tiny pieces which make up the skirt design 
measure less than !4 by 1 inch and are perfectly pieced together on the hand-turned sewing machine. Although quite shy, both 
Minnie (at the machine) and her little sister (center) speak and understand some English learned at the Reservation School 


in length, 3 or 4 feet wide. But in the old days they 
were said to be much larger, carrying a number of 
people across the sea to the West Indies. 


Canoe-building was a ceremonious occasion, even 
the children taking part. First, the tribal chief selected 
a tall cypress free from knots. A tribal council 
started the ceremony. The women’s ritual included a 
rhythmic dance around the tree as the men drummed. 
The cut section of trunk was buried in the mud a 
year to season, after the bark was scraped off and it 
was roughly shaped. 


Additional ceremonies herald the difficult finishing 
tasks. It must be of a balanced thickness and uniformity. 
Skillful canoe-building has been handed down as an 
art through the generations, the children early learn- 
ing the process. They must beat upon the sides of the 
dugout with sticks to show the thickness, for the 
hearing of the Seminole is as keen as his sense of 
smell. Live coals char the wood so it can be 
scraped out, and when complete, the finished craft 
belongs to the whole clan. 


Today dugout canoes are carved with modern 
tools as are the small models in the craft shops. 
With other handcraft of the Seminoles, they are sold 
at Government offices on the reservations and no 
commissions are charged on sales, it all goes to the 


Indian tribe and individual producing the articles. 
Some family groups near tourist byways display and 
sell their own handiwork at a CHIKI at their home 
camp. 


few years ago the Seminole Crafts Guild of Glades 
County was organized at Brighton Reserva- 
tion with five Indian members, two men and three 
women. An Indian Service employee took over the 
secretarial work with outsiders interested in Seminole 
arts and crafts invited to become honorary members. 
Other governmental agencies and several mis- 
sionaries who work with the Indians also aid in the dis- 
tribution of their craft work. 


One of the most popular crafts, at least from the 
tourist viewpoint, is the coconut-face carving. These 
are cut in the thick, woody husk which surrounds the 
inner hard-shelled nut. This fibrous husk is removed 
before coconuts are marketed but it makes a perfect 
medium for the nimble fingers of the Seminole carver. 
Growing in a natural head shape, when dried it is 
practically indestructible. 


The first coconuts in Florida washed ashore to 
sprout along the beaches but it was not originally 
native here. Early trading boats, too, brought many 
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shape in the same manner the women fix their own 
long, straight black locks for “‘dress-up’’ occasions. 
Doll dresses are a copy of their own, too. 


















































The more rare boy dolls wear the tribal belted 
tunic, now reserved for ceremonial dances but some- 
times worn by very old men, and quite small boys. 
Reaching a little below the knees, it is made of the 
horizontal colored bands, too. A kerchief knotted in 
front of the neck completes the costume. 


The Indian women string beads but they are 
usually purchased from mail-order houses and they 
do not make their own. They also make bead brace- 
lets, necklaces, and hatbands which they wear and 
sell to tourists. The Seminoles are not pottery makers 
but both men and women can do basketry, using 
palmetto strips split from the stalk. In the past they 
made many forms for tribal use, such as the sifting 
baskets for corn, as well as those sold to tourists. 
Some coiled, sewn baskets are made from grass in one 
section of the Big Cypress country and now craft 

‘ guilds encourage them to continue. However, these 
are rather scarce. 


{= men of the tribe and older boys have adopted 

the more practical work trousers or jeans, often 
worn with a gay banded native shirt or conventional 
plaid or sport shirt. The old-time tribal turban has 
been replaced, if they wear hat at all, by a broad 
brimmed felt. 





A Seminole woman shows how the pestle is used in pound- 
‘ing flour in the hollow of an age-old rock mortar stone 


Seminoles like io gather in family groups when 


ted nuts which ld to newly laid out towns 
ee ee satgge s doing handcrafts. The women sit upon the platform 


for beautifying the southeast section of the state. 


UT it remained for the Seminole Indian, a compara- 
tively late arrival, also, to utilize the palm in their 
craft work. They make of the coconuts carved heads 
that reflect their own love of nature and the char- 
acters of their world. To them, each animal, the birds, 
the trees, the elements, have distinct ‘‘person’’alities 
that they put into their legends and arts. Expressions 
on the faces vary, some human and some animal 
caricatures and it is frequently hard to tell which is 
intended. This is true, too, of their legends, the 
animals taking on human characteristics. 


Looking at the deep-set eyes on a solemn owl 
carving it almost appears as an old man who 
moved out of his CHIKI because an owl had perched 
on the roof, making it unlucky. Features of Coa- 
coochee, the wildcat, the pixie face of a raccoon, or 
caricatures of Indian features may all be imagined. 
Coconut carving is more common in the East Coast 
sections. 














The coconut palm also provides the coarse brown 
fiber from the base of the leaves that often forms the 
body of the Seminole doll. Nature’s perfect weaving, 
the dried bias strips are peeled off for use. Tiny 
features are embroidered on the face, and black cloth 
for the hair is stretched over a cardboard hatbrim A Seminole village in a wooded hammock on the Silver River 
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tloor doing beadwork or sewing, with, perhaps, a 
younger child turning the wheel of the hand sewing 
machine, laughing, chatting, or singing as they work. 


HILE the Seminoles seem quiet and subdued in the 

presence of the white man, those that know them 

well and are lucky enough to be invited to some of their 

‘inside’ gatherings have heard their plaintive songs. 

In July 1940 the Indian Agent at Brighton invited 

some of the native singers to meet. Recording equip- 
ment from the Library of Congress made records. 


An eight-year-old, Lura May Jumper, gave one of 
the songs used in play by the pupils of the Indian 
Day School. It is the “Rat Song’’ that accompanies 
one of their games. Others were the “Horned Owl 
Song,” “Snake Song,” and ‘Alligator Song,”” which 
is accompanied by realistic hisses and rattles made 
by Indian-grass seed in perforated tin cans. 


The children like to play in groups, similar to white 
children. But there is no spirit of competition, no one 
tries to “best’’ another. For the whole system of 
Seminole life is based upon helpful service, yet with 
complete freedom of choice for the individual. Even 
children may usually choose their own course of 
action if it is not harmful to others. 


When punishment is necessary, it is decided by 
tribal council, when the number of ‘‘scratches’’ is 
decided upon. Then the board with sharp nails is 
used upon the culprit and upon the one selected to 
administer the punishment as well, so that it will be 
impartial. 





Indian CHIKIS built in a circle around an ancient cypress 











Charlie Cypress, garbed in tribal tunic, is one of Florida's 

oldest Indians and most skillful carvers. He is probably the 

most photographed Indian in Florida as studies of him are 
included in almost every exhibit 


On the playground at Brighton Indian Day School 
the swings are popular and in some of the Indian 
camps along the Tamiami Trail the bright skirts of little 
girls often swirl their bands of color through the air 
as they jump “high, high, way up in the sky” in a 
favorite childhood pastime. 


But no matter how exciting the play, Seminole 
Indian children do not cry out loud. Years of hiding 
in the swamps has taught them the virtues of being 
quiet. But they do laugh and enjoy themselves at 
work as well as at play, spending long, pleasurable 
hours on the handcrafts done in family groups. 


Uninfluenced by outsiders, their work reflects their 
own innate artistry and love of nature. They seem to 
prefer the brilliant colors seen in their Everglades 
home, the red of the cardinals seen everywhere in the 
hammocks, the brilliant blue of tropic skies, the 
shining yellow of the sun, the green of the woodland, 
the purple and gold of twilight. 


At night, after the supper hour, they like to gather 
together for a time, in warm weather sitting on the 
cool CHIKI platforms, if cold, around the campfire. 
The great logs are placed like the spokes of a wheel, 
as a Seminole fire is always built, and small wood is 
heaped in the burning center. Then on the log ends 
they gather about the blaze in the center. It is built 
beneath the thatched roof shelter in bad weather. 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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OR four generations the Vargas family of New Orleans has made wax figures of typically southern char- 
acters. Deftly sculptured and made of pure wax, the figures do not melt unless subjected to extraordinary 
heat. The wax-dipped costumes and details of these pieces suggest simpler experiments for the classroom 

using paraffin or candle ends for dipping cloth costumes and making sculpture details 
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OLD SOUTHERN 
MANY DESIGN 


ABOVE LEFT 
UNDY HOUSE at Clinton, La. The round top door 
and windows shaded by a veranda with unusually 
decorative eave supports adds charm to an otherwise 
simple dwelling. 


RIGHT 
TUDIO in the Hutty House, Charleston, S.C. Com- 
bined stove and fireplace with overhead balcony 
are the features of this room. Notice the unusual 
method employed in the weaving of the stool in the 
foreground. 





HOMES HAVE 
SUGGESTIONS 


BELOW LEFT 
TAIRWAY at Windy Hill Plantation is a study in 


graceful curves. 


RIGHT 


N OLD kitchen which has been restored for use 
as a sitting room at Charleston, S. C. The old 
stove and fireplace add to decorative feature of the 
walls. Furniture is of good Early American style. 
Tripod table suggests problems in furniture design. 
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Salad bowls, book ends, and many other objects are fashioned of beautiful redwood burl 
by the craftsmen of the San Lorenzo Valley in the Santa Cruz mountains of California 






























































The above pieces of redwood burl were fashioned into pieces of pleasing 
shape and proportion by James McKibben of Boulder Creek, California 
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E. A. Kiick, Ben Lomond 


To make a box with a perfectly fitting top, a hollow cube is fashioned from slabs of redwood burl before the lid is sawed 


REDWOOD CRAFT 
IN THE SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS 


ELEONOR HENDERSON 


Boulder Creek, California 


EDWOOD trees flourish in the Santa Cruz Mountains, situated 
in the Coast Range in Central California, and there are several 
fine forests that have not yet bowed to the woodcutter’s axe 

(or the modern power-driven chain saw). In the wide areas where 
the virgin timber was logged off in the latter part of the last 
century, second growth trees have attained fairly good size and 
hide the scars left by the loggers, although it will be many cen- 
turies before the quality of the young trees approaches that of the 
old monarchs. 


The San Lorenzo Valley, which winds its steep, narrow way into 
the mountains, is a mecca for summer vacationists who seek escape 
from torpid weather of the wide valleys in the cool, green shadows 
of the trees. Useful objects of redwood for their own homes and 
sometimes less useful ones for sale to the tourists are made by the 
““natives’’—the people who live there year around. Most of them 
are descendants of the men—American, Swedish, Italian, Dutch, 
Irish, Finnish—who came to work in the sawmills and stayed to 
rear their families. During the long, rainy winters the small 
communities lead a sleepy existence and many folks spend their 
evenings carving wooden figures, or turning pieces on the lathe. 


Redwood is a brownish-red color, soft, short-fibered, and well 
known for its resistance to ground rot. It is easy to cut and sand 
and can be finished with just a coat of oil or lacquer; sometimes it 
is stained to deepen the natural color. 


The redwood burl is a hardwood with a closely mottled or 
“bird's-eye” grain and looks spectacular when smoothed off 
and given several coats of clear lacquer. Small boxes for a variety 


of uses, salad bowls, plates, trays, and turned pieces are made 
from the burl. Flat pieces of this wood, carefully finished, are 
often used as bases for figurines in table arrangements. Book 
ends and lamp bases are made from unusual chunks of burl. To 
obtain a smooth finish, a wood filler is first rubbed over the sur- 
face to fill the small holes in the wood, after it has been carefully 
sanded, and then the finishing material is applied. Some of the 


. patient workmen use wax, rubbing it with the palms of their hands 


over a period of many hours to produce a soft, satinlike polish. 


The burls are wartlike protuberances made up of buds or 
“eyes” and small ones, when carefully removed from the 
tree and placed in shallow water, will sprout into a cluster of 
green twigs that will remain as a bouquet for several years. 


BJECTS similar to those in the photographs can be made from 
the native woods of any part of the country and even small 
trees provide enough wood for some pieces and will have 

more variety in the grain than pieces of lumber from a large tree. 
Freshly cut wood should be stored out of direct sunlight, but well 
ventilated, until dry—small pieces, naturally, drying more rapidly 
than large ones. Softwoods are more suitable for carving; the 
harder ones, which take a better polish and stand more wear, are 
good for book ends, boxes, and other decorative but useful projects. 

For schoolroom use light-colored woods can be varied by apply- 
ing stains to them. Designs can be colored with tempera or with 
wax crayon and given a finishing coat of shellac, lacquer, or 
varnish. Shellac is the best for crayoned designs. 
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French and American silk and rayon fabrics of today trend to introduce color masses with free but broken 
pen outlines. Freehand painted scarves by the author show similar technique in brush stroke outline designs 


CALLIGRAPHY . . . ITS USE IN DESIGN 


MARGARET L. CARRELL 
Los Angeles, California 


f ALLIGRAPHY reflects one of the 

. purest cultures of the world. In 
its general meaning, defining it 

as beautiful penmanship, it can 

be traced to original script writing 

a of China, Japan, Persia, Turkey, 


and others. 

Before paper was invented Chinese soothsayers 
wrote their cryptic messages on pieces of bone— 
while high honors were bestowed on the most pro- 
ficient calligraphers by the royalty of many nations, 
calligraphy being considered a ‘Golden fine art.” 

An example of calligraphy and its use in symbolic 
design is found on Turkish coins. The story concerns 
the ruler of that country who was asked to sign a 
document, but could not write. So he fingerprinted 
the document with his whole hand, leaving a design 
from his thumb and three fingers. So eager were the 
people of Turkey to use this symbol in their designs 
that this symbol can be found on Turkish coins, 
textiles, rugs, etc. 

Many countries incorporated calligraphy into their 
textiles and basic calligraphy designs have come to 
us in oriental rugs, all of which tell a story of that 
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country—as, for example, a rug woven with the 
prayer of a member of royalty or one with symbols 
of the emperor's temple, tent, and tomb. The initials 
of the weaver were woven into the rug and it would be 
necessary to count the threads of the rug to decipher 
accurately the name of the maker. Examples of callig- 
raphy are also to be found in silk brocades of Persia, 
while our early American art uses this form in free- 
brush designs such as Pennsylvania Dutch and other 
American folk art. In fact, calligraphy will find some 
root in the folk art of many nations, for example, the 
free yet well-defined Norwegian and Scandinavian 
decorative designs. Old scrolls on parchment or 
bamboo give proof of the early calligrapher’s skill. 

It was a customary practice for the Chinese painter 
to copy older documents in order to master their style 
and tradition, signing the document or drawing, not 
with his own name but the name of the originator. 
This was not done for forgery or deceit but in admira- 
tion of the originator’s work. Hence, it is difficult to 
discriminate in research pieces handed down an 
original from a copy. Much fine work was done by 
poets and critics. They found calligraphy a medium 
for expressing their opinions. 














As early as 400 B.C. the Chinese used earth pig- 
ments and carbon black for producing designs on 
textiles by printing with brushes and wooden blocks. 
The so-called flower and bird painters used brilliant 
sapphire blues and emerald greens to portray with 
breath-taking significance the mountains of that 
country as well as trees, houses, and the human 
figure, filling both representative and poetic styles of 
tradition. 


While our dictionary defines calligraphy as beauti- 
ful line drawing or penmanship, its meaning may be 
extended into many related fields of art. In painting, 
it may be shorthand symbols representing birds, 
flowers, land, and sea. But beautiful line drawing, 
whether reproduced in the finished drawing by pen, 
brush, or line engraving is found repeatedly in tradi- 
tional as well as present-day design, its basic rela- 
tionship to design being found in rhythm of line; that 
is, repetition of a line symbol three times or more to 
form a repeat design. Another example in present- 
day usage are both French and American silk and 
rayon fabrics, which introduce all designs by out- 
lining color masses with free or long but occasionally 
broken pen outline. This is to be the style trend for 
the coming two years in many printed fabrics. 


INCE rhythm is one of the first and strongest 

motives shown in all people, one can couple any 
primitive or advanced strokes of rhythmic brush or 
pen lines usually classed as “‘doodles’’ into construc- 
tive designs of a conventional nature. These will 
take the form of rhythmic borders and pattern plans 
into which may be placed representative ideas on 
calligraphy line. Complete ideas can most quickly 
be adapted to a three- or fourfold color scheme from 
brush drawings in a single color or india ink. 


When the whole idea is finally originated as one 
complete unit, it may be adapted to textiles, ceramics, 
glass, etc., by painting, stenciling, or printing with 
linoleum cut or line engraving, by tracing off the 
design and fitting the proper technic to the article to 
be decorated. 


Silk or rayon is an excellent medium for calligraphy 
prints. One can use borders as a basis for a silk 
scarf or the collar of a rayon blouse. If one decides 
to paint or print in line a free design on a silk square, 
a definite pattern plan (circle, star, triangle, etc.) 
must be chosen first. Any rhythm of line or ornament 
has first been originated in free-brush strokes on 
paper. The same process would apply to linen, rayon, 
or cotton. If you are painting the design on silk or 
rayon, use a No. 10 round red sable oil brush for line 
painting and textile dye prepared with resin and 
obtainable at your art store. 

The rhythm chosen to flow through the border of the 
design will somewhat set the style of the design— 
anything added must carry out that style and idea. 
Design may be constructed on radiating lines, 
straight, or flowing lines, or both. 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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Designs from foreign textiles showing calligraphy symbols 
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Mrs. Craner, assisted by her young daughter, paints details on the whittled animals 


HOBBY HORSES CAN 


RIDGE tending, generally speaking, is monot- 


onous. 


Often it is a long time between boats and 
there is nothing to do, but Lorin Craner and his 
father, Wallace W. Craner, who work on the bridges 
which span the Sacramento River at Walnut Grove 


and Greeport, California, have contributed a profit- 


able escape from tedium. 


A hobby developed by Lorin during his boyhood 
occupies their spare time. They whittle. 


Lorin first displayed artistic ability as a youngster 
on a ranch near Contact, Nevada, where his father 
worked as a hand. He loved horses and was con- 


stantly drawing them or hewing equine caricatures 
from blocks of wood with his jackknife. 
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BECOME A BUSINESS 


Tossed from a bronco when only 12 years old, he 
suffered serious injury to his spine; while convalescing 
he immortalized the incident in wood. 


Unable to do manual work, Lorin took his wife and 
infant daughter to his father’s home in Walnut Grove, 
and took a job on the bridges. When whistles signaled 
the approach of boats, he opened the draw to permit 
their passage and then closed it neatly after them. 
Between boats he read books, magazines, newspapers; 
played solitaire, dangled a hook in the river below in 
hopes of catching a striped bass, or just gazed at the 
scenery and waited for quitting time. 


To escape boredom he sharpened up his pocket- 
knife and attacked a chunk of soft sugar pine. Before 
many weeks had passed, Lorin arrayed an extensive 
menagerie of saucy, comical wooden animals on a 


table in the bridge cabin at Walnut Grove. There 











Authenticated News 


The freshly lacquered animals are placed on racks in the drying room 


were hip-sprung horses, hilarious donkeys, bears, and 
assorted dogs. 


Father Craner also developed skill as a whittler and 
another son, Vernon, helped evolve a scheme to 
market the carved animals. 


The Craners installed a jigsaw in the tiny base- 
ment at their home. They figured production costs 
and prices. They completed a line of samples which 
Vernon displayed in California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Before he returned, the folks back home were 
swamped with orders. 


Lorin and his father whittled furiously during their 
spare time on the bridges and, in fact, kept the chips 
flying during most of their waking hours. They could 
not keep pace. Mrs. Mary Moverhill, a woman of 
artistic inclinations and aptitudes, was taught to finish 
the simpler wooden figures. Her efforts stepped up 
the production. Other townsmen were pressed into 
service as wood carvers. The business quickly out- 
grew Lorin’s basement so the Craners rented a large 


basement and purchased a big table saw, band saws, 
and drill presses and set up packing and painting 
departments. 


The Craners de- 
The animals are 


AND painting was too slow. 
veloped a dipping process. 


‘impinged upon sharpened nails which have been 


driven through a length of wood, and are dipped a 
dozen at a time into a vat of lacquer. The “batch”’ is 
then stacked in racks to dry. Before the animals are 
dipped, however, Mrs. Craner, who is deft with 
paints, colors eyes, mouths, ears, manes, tails and 
hooves to accentuate the attractiveness of the wooden 


beasties. 


The new business is thriving. The Craners have 
completed arrangements with army authorities in 
Sacramento for training war handicapped veterans 
as wood carvers and woodworkers and, when produc- 
tion pressure eases, Lorin and his father plan to con- 
duct classes for fellow townsmen who want to take up 
wood carving as a profitable avocation. 
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Cut paper patterns arranged upon background 
will aid in planning hooked rug designs 


Actual color detail is worked out as the rug is hooked 


CUT PAPER DESIGN FOR HOOKED RUGS 


IRENE REINECKE 


Santa Rosa, California 


REATING designs for hooked rugs 
by a cut paper method is not new. 
In fact, it was a favorite way of 
originating or adapting motifs used 
by the early American rug- and 
| quilt-makers to create their fine 
results. Since several forms and 
arrangements can be tried in a short time and refine- 
ments easily made, cut paper design has the particu- 
lar advantage of giving many opportunities for 
judgment and experiment to the craft worker without 
much drawing skill. For these reasons cut paper 
method was presented to a group of schoolgirls pre- 
paring to make hooked rugs.. Limited drawing experi- 
ence, lack of confidence, short interest span, and 
fear of anything new make a quick and almost-sure- 
to-be-successful design method essential. Previous 
craft experience, if any, usually has consisted of 
traced or copied designs, ready-stamped materials, 
and ready-cut projects. For several this lesson was 
the first creative experience; others had been in the 
class long enough to have made a few designs of their 
own for other crafts. More help in finding and de- 
veloping an idea is necessary than with most school 
groups and little can be accomplished by discussion 
or reading. Although there were a few poor designs, 
principally due to little effort, an unusually large 
number of very good ones resulted. 
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The unit was introduced with an exhibit-demonstra- 
tion of the making and transferring of the design, 
hooking on a partly finished rug, and a bulletin 
board exhibit of hooked rug illustrations, large, clear, 
flower prints, photographs, and compositions. The 
students had an opportunity to hook on the sample 
rug before starting on their own. So that the rugs 
would not take so long that they would never be 
finished, it was decided to make seat pads for their 
chairs in their dormitory. 


A limited time schedule was tried for working on 
the design and proved very successful in interest, 
quality of work, and better use of time since there was 
no time for excuses and saying, ‘‘Can’t!’’ Three class 
periods were allowed for the design and most of the 
girls were practically finished at the end of that time. 
Before starting to cut on the first day, flowers and 
leaves were analyzed to see basic shapes and some 
details suitable for decorative purposes. The folding 
and cutting of four-petalled flowers was first demon- 
strated, the students working step by step with the 
instructor. Attention was called to different petal 
shapes found in the available flowers. In the same 
way leaves and bell-shaped flowers were cut. On the 
second day five- and six-petalled flowers were folded 
and cut. Large photographs of dogwood and tulips, a 
print of a Georgia O’Keefe morning glory painting 











were aids to the first cutting. A variety of fresh flowers 
and leaves of simple shapes were available for further 
study and free cutting. A number of girls showed 
considerable ingenuity and creativeness but others 
would not go beyond the directed cutting. However, 
several of these had considerable feeling of accom- 
plishment from finding out how to fold and cut such 
shapes and had good ideas for arrangement. Perhaps 
this seems elementary for teen-age girls but many of 
them have not had anything of this type before, even 
in the lower grades. 


LACKBOARD instructions directed the students to 

draw a ten-inch square on their piece of bogus 
paper. A demonstration arrangement of the instruc- 
tor’s cut-outs made in the previous lessons called 
attention to the need of balance, variation in size and 
kind, repetition, and space filling. The square was to 
be filled with the design and could be enlarged if 
necessary. When the student’s arrangement was 
approved, the cut-outs were lightly pasted in place. 
At this point they were put up for a brief group 
criticism but principally to see the success of the 
compositions. Individual help had been given at the 
approval stage. The designs were more effective 
before coloring. The tracing was made, outlined on 
the back with crayon, and transferred to the burlap 





with a hot iron. The burlap was tacked to a frame to 
make ready for hooking. 


The color scheme was planned with crayons on the 
design, giving some attention to color repetition but 
otherwise free choice. It did not seem wise to spend 
much time on a color design when colors could be 
revised easily as the work progressed. In selecting 
the rags for hooking, students frequently improved 
on the planned scheme. Boxes of wool and rayon 
scraps, stockings, and dyed rayon underwear sorted 
into color groups provided the material. By coin- 
cidence, a visitor brought a large box of dyed rayon 
just as the unit was getting underway. 


LTHOUGH several failed to finish their rugs, 

those who did were extremely pleased with 
them and very proud of their accomplishment. They 
could hardly wait for them to be graded before taking 
them to put in their rooms or to give to their mothers. 
Contrary to some opinion, the success both in design 
and rug making seems to indicate that these girls can 
create acceptable designs and are more pleased with 
themselves for doing it in spite of great resistance at 
the start. Perhaps more important outcomes were in- 
creased confidence and an awakened critical judg- 
ment of available ready-made designs. 
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Natives of Hawaii braid hats from palmetto 








Weaving and braiding are prob- 
ably the most favored of the 
contemporary handicrafts prac- 
ticed by the natives of Hawaii. 
An expert at Lauhala weaving, 
this woman of Hawaii exhibits a 
partially finished article made 
from the popular pandus leaves 
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G2UMBACHER 


O!L 
COLORS 
WATER 
COLORS 
PASTELS 
BRUSHES 


464 WEST 34th STREET. 


GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD. 179 KING STREET Ww TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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all wax crayons are judged ! i 


CRAYOLA | 


WAX CRAYON 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. #75 ,{745 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 
















MAKE THESE YOURSELF 


New by Roseaman New 

A book containing a wealth of attractive 
ideas for children to make, mainly from 
odds and ends and scraps from the rag bag. 


Ideas that will appeal to all who like to | 


make things, and projects that children will 


especially like. $1.98 
Also New 
THE SCISSORBILL BIRD 
by Selworthy 


An attractive variation on children's 


| paper work. A story takes the child through 


paper cut-out problems making up the 


| book's illustrations, after the author has told 


how to design a picture and make the 
simple cut-outs for it. $3.00 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1648 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 








Ask your instructor—ask any professional man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world’s standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 


*CASTELL’s 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 






















ONLY 


$32.00 iF oe 


f. o. b. factory 

@ ELECTRIC KILNS 

@ MOLDS Large Selection 
@ Craze resistant slips and glazes 


Size 6144" x 11" 
ERAMICS Will fire 10” ware 


Also larger sizes 


COMPLETE | POTTERS' SUPPLIES 
udio potters, Students 


Hobbyists, Schools, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 


Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montclair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 














an ad. 





Our advertisers will like to know you 
saw their ads in SCHOOL ARTS. 


Please tell them so when answering 
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DON’T 
HESITATE 


. . to use dry powder water paints. It means you 
can use much more color for the same cost. Encour- 
age Color Appreciation by allowing your pupils to 
use it freely. 


ALABASTINE 
(Dry Powder) 


ART 
COLORS 


Alabastinedry powder 
Art Colors are eco- 
nomical because you 
mix dry powder with 
clear water only as 
needed. No waste — 
just pure color. 


ALABASTINE 
“FINGER-TIP” 
SOLUTION 


Simply add “Finger- 
Tip’ to Alabastine Art 
Colors in just the 
amount needed. No 
waste—no extra paints 





to buy. Instructions on 
every jar. 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


833 Chicago Drive Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 


out breaking — the B's can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 


At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 
habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 








What every student» 


© A - 


CASTELL 


15¢ each..less in quantities 
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Enameling, Decorating. 


BIG KILNS . . LOW PRICES 


ROGERS now offers you 50% more kiln 
capacity in two popular models—at same 
low prices. The metal-encased kilns have 
attractive, baked-on finish, heat-saving, 
interlocking insulation. Ideal for Pottery, 



























$29.50 UP 


Rogers Kilns fire ware in 
proper time. No drawn 
out delays .. no current 










waste . . no disappoint- 
ments. Buy a Rogers Kiln. 


Write today for free folder 
ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 Old York Road 
Elkins Park Penna. 
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“DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS!” Linoleum 
Block Printing with the 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 


CUTTERS 
———— === 





Prize winning Scholastic Linoleum Print by Frank Dunnagan, 
14 Fort Worth, Texas, schools. Have your students enter 
Scholastic contests with S ball Products. Pens, Cutters, 
Inks, Sets and Press. for information and plans. The 
Speedball No. 2 set shown has two handles so that 2 stu- 
dents may work at a time. 








HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN N. J. 














ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 





@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer | 
@ Shelves Removable 


@ Long Firing Service 





Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 








“Drakenteld z 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. — 











45-47 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 
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CALLIGRAPHY—ITS USE IN DESIGN 
(Continued trom page 175) 


Designs should turn well at the corners if 
fitting the pattern to a square for, while some 
designs start at the center and meet at the 
corner, many find their starting point at the 
corners. The shorter the border, the more 
important becomes the consideration of the 
corner in contrast to the free scroll type of design 
which fits and turns a corner so easily. It is well 
to remember that all designs and rhythms will 
successfully fit within a square, thus forming a 
single complete unit which may become a design 
through repetition of this unit. 


Patterns are best designed in full size, so one 
may use tracing paper over a working drawing to 
transfer the design to a linoleum block if that 
medium is used, or as a guide in free-brush paint- 
ing. It would be possible to develop rhythms 
through the use of charcoal pencils, but this is 
not as spontaneous a medium nor does it give the 


same free result as brush and a single color of. 


paint. 


The finished result of a design is best when one 
considers the color scheme at the same time he 
plans the design. Balancing size of masses in 
large, medium, and small size units will help 
distribute color for balance. Some one color in 
the color scheme should be soft enough to blend 
into the background of the material used and the 
others should harmonize or contrast. Units should 
be simplified and easily read, for it is quite 
possible to have too many lines entwining each 
other. In this case, if the design is still possible, 
the separation of lines may be distinguished by 
using two colors, though three or, at the most, 
four colors are the limit to the number of colors 
one should use, if one is to find space within a 
given area for all colors to balance. 


Strap all material tightly to a drawing board. 
One can obtain soft tile board in large sheets and 
have them sawed to a larger size than ordinarily 
obtainable at the art store when planning work a 
yard or more square. Place waxed paper between 
the fabric and board to repel dye from sticking to 
board. Paint freely without any previous drawing 
in, the shape of your pattern plan, by working 
from your original. A yardstick and a few pins 
set from point to point will hinder any mistakes, 
and by working with the lightest color first the 
design will be safely set for the color scheme to 
follow. Any mistakes made in the first color will 
not be noticed as the other colors are added. 


Into the pattern plan paint freely in line any 
representative picture in the four corners. A 
good design is always strong at the edges, so it 
will be necessary to place a smaller border or 
rhythm of line an inch or two from the edge of the 
hem, thus balancing out the masses or color 
scheme. 


As your design is finished but the paint is still 
wet, hold material down tightly with one hand as 
pins or thumbtacks which have kept the cloth 
strapped tightly to the board are removed with 
the other hand, thus keeping cloth from moving 
to a part of the board which might offset fresh 
paint on unprinted material. Lift square with both 
hands upward simultaneously and lay out to dry. 


If one wishes to use linoleum blocks on silk or 
rayon, linen or cotton, no press is needed—only 
the length of time that it takes the ink to absorb. 
A piece of wool felt tacked to a drawing board 


forms a cushion and aids printing of linens and 
cottons. Over the wool spread brown paper and 
then waxed paper. Any ink coming through 
the waxed paper is removed with the paper and 
fresh waxed paper put in place for the ne» 
printing. One may trace brush drawings onto 
linoleum blocks. If printing on silk or rayon, no 
felt or pressure of any kind is needed—th. 
impression takes to thin material as soon as the 
block contacts the fabric. Just place the inked 
block on silk or rayon and lift slowly after a few 
minutes for absorption. This makes it possible to 
print any size piece of silk or rayon materia] 
desired. Use less ink if the material is thin, for 
the fibers can only absorb so much ink. Dry for 
48 hours. 


One may gather ideas for rhythms from folk art 
designs which can be modernized by simplifying 
border designs and adding an original picture 
theme into the repeat. These may be used on 
woodenware, ceramics, glass, and many other 
items used in everyday living, thus making the 
traditional fine art of calligraphy take its form in 
design as well as creative living. It is the freest 
approach to art and most adaptable to everyone, 
having found its origin in penmanship, making it 
possible for all to share it. In the words of the 
great English designer, William Morris, ‘What 


business have we with art unless all can share 
it?”’ 





SEMINOLES OF THE EVERGLADES 
(Continued from page 169) 


It is then that the children listen wide-eyed as 
the Old Ones tell the legends of their people, 
legends brought down, some of them, from former 
hunting grounds beyond the Great Okefenoke 
Swamp, and some learned, perhaps, from their 
predecessors, the Calusa and Timacua Indians 
that were in the Everglades before them. 


Perhaps tomorrow the boy will carve a coconut 
with the mischievous face of Pasikola, that delight- 
ful story rabbit of the southland Indians, or 
Tciloktci, the chattering chipmunk. He it was, 
they said, that looked on the tail of Wotko, the 
raccoon, and saw the answer on how to divide 
day and night. . . an equal amount of light and 
dark as the rings on Wotko’s tail. Of course, 
Tciloktci has been forced to wear a striped back 
ever since because the sharp bear claws of 
Nokosi left a deep gash in his fur. 


But the chipmunk should have remembered 
the great black bear was cross ever since he'd 
lost the Gift of Fire that had been given to him. 
When Nokosi had gone off hunting he left Fire 
alone and untended. It would surely have died 
there had not the Indian found it. Hurriedly he 
fed Fire with sticks and gratefully it burned up 
brightly in the center. 


And so it has done for the Indian ever since and 
the Seminole gives it shelter from the elements 
under the sloping roof of the large cook CHIKI. 
Here it cooks his food, corn, squash, beans, and 
sweet potatoes from the garden patch; bubbling 
his pot of sofki, giving warmth when cool winds 
sweep across the sawgrass; and shedding soft, 
flickering light when the mantle of dusk spreads 
over the Everglades. 
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Make Posters 
for 
Every Occasion! 





















What 
makes 
a Good 


Poster 


Planning 
a Poster 


Values in 
Poster 


Work 


Sugges- 
tions on 
Color 


Pointers 
on 
Lettering 


Complet- 
ing the 


Poster 


How to 
Reproduce 
Your Own 
Poster 


Organiz- 
ing a 
Poster 


Club 


Spatter 
Posters 


Silk 
| Screen 
Printing 


! 
Air Brush 


Here’s a “how-to-do-it’’ poster book created 
by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foun- 
dation, to meet your classroom needs for poster 
ideas and instructions that carry through to the 
successfully completed poster. You'll find out- 
standing examples of posters on a wide 
variety of subjects that will prove useful in 
your classroom. Send for several copies of this 
book that is every art teacher’s first assistant 
in poster making. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy. 


School Arts Magazine 
191 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send my copy of PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS. Enclosed find $3.75. 
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ALL-SURFACE 
MEDIUM 


OIL-COLOR PERMANENCE 
AND DURABILITY 

DRIES IN TWO MINUTES 
WATER-COLOR EASE 
COVERS FOUR TIMES MORE 
AREA 

NO PRIME COAT NEEDED 

21 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 

* WASHABLE . . FLEXIBLE 
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SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
Leading artists, decorators, craftsmen . . acclaim Flo- 


“\  Paque. Combines water-color ease . . 
at oi! permanence . . durability . . tex- 
~~ ye \ ture. Excellent on fabrics, glass, 


yw china, plastics, metal, plaster, tile, 
canvas, wood, leather, paper . . 
wet or dry. Washable . . amaz- 
ingly flexible . . easily ap- 
plied . . brush, air brush. Or- 
der today. Send check or 
money order and dealer's 
















- PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT. Al * 1993 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y 


handling charges. 


239 So. Spring St. Dept. SA10 





BOX OF 8 COLORS, solvent and glaze.. "$3. 95 








¢¢¢ Illustrated 84 page catalog... 
Thousands of items for the Leathercraft 
teacher and student..Leather supplies.. 
Tools . . Books. . Patterns... Designs.. 
Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 






PR MEME RSE LEATHERCRAFT 


MATERIALS 


Quality Leathercraft 
Materials and Fittings 
for 29 years. 





Portfolio of 10 NEW handbag patterns, full size, 
easy-to-follow instructions for transferring, tooling, 
etc. No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW Western and 
Novelty Belt Designs No. 397 set only 75 cents. 
A full stock of quality leather and lucite fittings. 
Large catalog with first order for materials. 


OSBORN BROS.?”*,\i, schon pis. 
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Sone Griffith 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
eKilns ¢Clays ¢ Glazes 


° rere carers’ * Molds 
-@ @ 6 6 @-¢ 





for New 
HOTPACK 
KILNS 
Sales and 
Service 
e » 
e rine (no_ 
e ae $87.50 F. O. B. Philadelphia 
2 # 7004 
stig? -@.@ © @e @ 
Send for NEW Handbook & Price 


List containing complete line of 
supplies ond useful information. 


_ Aft Yottery Krouse 


MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
a SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna, 
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CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
4 or equipment Inexpen- 

sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 





Write for your copy. 
FREE TO TEACAERS . . . 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 










































































































































































































Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-5° each 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 


This portfolio is richly alive with classic 
beauty of three ancient countries. Authentic 
and dramatic backgrounds and decorative 
accessories furnish a variety of settings. 12 
plates, size 7 x 10, $1.50. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, 
Assyria, India and China display their cos- 
tumes in animated poses. Figures are related 
to harmonizing settings. Recommended for 
religious education. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, 


$1.50. 
123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the Middle Ages is expressed 
in the characters of knights, ladies, princes, 
minstrels and heroes of literature. Revisions 
include King Arthur and Robin Hood. An 
ideal portfolio for grade six as well as for high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.50. 
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MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

History of costume in 60 plates. A series | 

of five miniature folios, size 4144” by 514", | 

each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 

redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 

especially for student reference and note- l 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same 

titles as large set. Priced at 40 centseach. | 

| 

| 


Set of five for only $2.00. 


124 American Costumes 


This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm 
and naivete of our American scene from Puri- 
tan days to the Civil War. Revised to include 
outstanding headwear styles. Supplementary 
material for art, history, literature and home 
economics classes in high schools. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.50. 


125 Renaissance and 
Elizabethan Costumes 


Here are the costumes of the Renaissance 
and Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the 
Italian Renaissance, French, Dutch, Spanish 
and English Costumes of the 16th and 17th 
centuries are represented. For English litera- 
ture, Shakespearean drama, art, home eco- 
nomics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 
7 x 10, $1.50. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


191 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send me the following folios 
described above. 
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HELLO THERE! 


The wintry winds are beginning to blow arou 
all of us except you fortunate ones living in ¢} 
warm sections of the country, but I am sure y 
will join us on a trip to the Bahamas, where tro; 
cal palms wave gently in the breezes, and war 
beaches invite us to sun ourselves on their 
dunes. 


Our means of transportation for our winte: 
vacation is a beautiful folder distributed by the 
Nassau, Bahamas Development Board, truly a 
technicolor tour to a Caribbean paradise, 
NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS is the title of the 
folder, and on the front cover, just below the coin- 
size picture of Columbus’ ship we receive a 
cheery wave from a gay Nassau inhabitant as he 
stands on a wall bordered by lush vegetation. In 
the foreground is a quaint littla horse-drawn 
carriage that might have trotted in from another 
century. But the biggest thrill comes when we 
open the page and step right into a picturesque 
open market, filled with exotic merchandise from 
every part of the world and including native- 
woven hats and mats, shell ornaments, and rare 
tropical fruits. Walking across the page from the 
market, we meet a breath-taking view—the kind 
that everyone dreams about when the snow lies 
deep. A beautiful crescent of white beach is out- 
lined with graceful palms, their fronds waving 
welcome, while fluffy white clouds drift lazily 
through the blue sky, and the sea is a constantly 
changing pattern of beauty, shading from delicate 
blue to green and back again, luring us into the 
warm waters as irresistibly as a Lorelei. But 
there are other spots to visit, other activities to 
engage in—and we must tear ourselves away 
from this beautiful picture and move ort to join 
the sailing enthusiasts at the Nassau Yacht Club, 
where white sails spank gently in the zephyrs 
and a pair of sun-bronzed vactionists gaze wist- 
fully from the shore. Let's dream a moment in 
Nassau Harbor, where an ancient cannon and an 
old ship's figurehead recall memories of buch- 
aneers and Spanish men-o’-war riding at anchor 
in the now peaceful harbor. 


These are only part of the lovely picture visits 
that are yours in this folder that is a color-warm 
invitation to Nassau. Speaking of color, see that 
warm splash of blossom over there? It's bougain- 
villea—and you'll find hibiscus, oleander, and 
many other flowers that have formerly been words 
in a tropical novel. 


Nassau isn't far away—and with this folder as 
your magic carpet, you're there with a flick of 4 
page. Send 3 cents today for your copy of the 
folder NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS. If there is a 
slight delay, be patient, as a new printing is 
coming from the presses. 


After our trip to the Caribbean, I can face that 
predicted blizzard without a qualm. How about 
meeting me for another jaunt next month? Meet 
you by the suitcase! 

HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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| GEN INE AMERICAN INDIAN CRAFTS 


eservations in U.S. and Canada .. . Moccasins— 
\ts-Handwoven Neckwear- Jewelry- Baskets— 
Bead Looms for classroom work complete with 
id directions, $1 & $2 (plus postage) .. . Black- 
; portfolio: 24 color prints $1.25 (plus postage) 
* .MERICAN INDIAN HANDICRAFT CO. 
3440 Bailey Avenue, New York 63, N. Y. 
3lock East of Broadway at 235th Street) 


Bead 


ate 


a2 vVoo 
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S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per qt. 
ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50 per gal. $1.25 per qt. 


§.5. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


E 
DISPENSE 


Ist Gait 
ON 
ORDERED 





314 NW. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





WATERCOLORS 
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COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint -Pastels - Chalk-Inks- Crayons 


Write For Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

















36 COLORS as brilliant 


and permanent as oils! 


‘VRISMACALAR 
ART PENCILS 








For sample 
writeto EAGLE PENCIL CO. NewYork ... Toronto 











DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS @ POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA 19 7 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














The RIGHT pencil for the RIGHT job 


KOH-I1-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY. IN 


ERSEY 












* 
we 


Pen Rreil Brush Charcoal 
Walter T. Foster 


é Se, “TORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF DRAWING UELPS 
eat , et oben ONLY b5 AT youR OCALERS 
fe OR SEND Wee 2 e* 
v -"/ WALTER T. FOSTER 
BOx 456 
LAGUNA BEACH. CALIFORNIA 
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buy your 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES from 


Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 
62 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y.—Tel. Wa. 4-6019 


A COMPLETE LINE—of ceramic material and equipment 
for the Hobbyist—Craftsman—Teacher 


FREE ADVISORY SERVICE—to our customers, based on 


20 years’ experience in the fiel 


NEW ITEMS ADDED RECENTLY TO OUR LINE 


1. 26 Brilliant Colored Transparent Glazes—Cone 07-04 
2. English Underglazes and Glaze Stains 


3. Colored Clay Bodies mixed with grog for Medoine or 
Sculpture—Brown, Black, Green, Indian Red and 

4. A versatile and practical Portable ae ‘ai 
Wheel, sensitive speed control by foot . .. . Unbeatable 


Write for Our New Free Catalog . . . Just Out 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 

@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 






Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of 
art metal and jewelry equipment. Pay- 
ment refunded on $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. | 








AMACO 


KILNS +» CLAYS + GLAZES +» WHEELS 


Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Authentic Reproductions 
INSPIRE Talent and Skill! 


Genuine, handmade reproductions of the 
creations of Early American tinsmiths—trays, 
baskets, candle sconces, etc. — undecorat- 
ed tin, ready for painting. Instruction book, 
including seven authentic Early American 
designs, $1.10 postpaid. 


Write today for FREE illustrated catalog 


The Country Loft 


30 MILL LANE, SO. HINGHAM, MASS. 














SUPPLEMENTARY\ 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 








45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
12 EAST 41st. STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


























MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA1-49 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Hil. 














SUPPLIES scvcos 


SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 





+ Complete tools, supplies and 
instruction aids to make beau- 
tiful things out of basketry, 

leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. Weaving, 
printing and bookbinding materials also listed. 


Send for FREE illustrated catalog today! 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


Educational Materials since 1863 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. - 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

















LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


Your handicraft program can be enlarged at 
no further cost, perhaps even with a saving, if 
you order your materials from the Robert J. 
Golka Co. Eighteen years of continuous serv- 
ice to thousands of satisfied customers. 

Illustrated catalog free. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO., Dept. L 
Brockton, Mass. 








Complete Line of 


WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & KITS 
for Schools, Camps, Hospitals and Craft 
and Hobby Shops 
Write 
SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Penna. 
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ACCENTS Individuality 
PROMOTES Creativity 
SAVES Time and Energy 


16 chapters . . . 384 pages. Each chapter on 
adifferent art subject. 312 pages of illustra- 
tions, 32 pages of full color illustrations, 
96-page illustrated reference section. 


Open this book at any page and you find one or more ideas ready to help 
you in your teaching. Use illustrated ideas and instructions—which have 
been tried and tested. The art work of your classes becomes more and more 
successful with chapters of ideas on these subjects: 


Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes Modeling and Pottery 
Drawing Birds, Animals, People Torn and Cut Paper 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Puppetry and Stage 
Design: The Design Application Painting and Color 
Lettering and Booklet Making Home and Garden 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry Picture Art Study 
Toys and Handicrafts Holiday Projects 
Design: The Design Unit Poster Work 


This new edition gives you the best material contained in the original 
$8.00 book which sold through 4 large editions, plus 12 completely new all 
picture sections, alive with teaching ideas—all for a new price of $7.50. 


Send your order for a copy of this newly revised edition of THE ART 
TEACHER and begin to-use one of the most profusely illustrated and 
complete art teaching reference books available for the grades. 


8 





The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
191 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


MATL Send me a copy of the newly revised 


THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
(] Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. 
COUPON () Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended to regular 
subscribers to School Arts. 


TODAY 


ae eecen sean uanaeaas © « ee 4 


All books for review should be mailed i, 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
we Box 2050, Stanford, California 


ANATOMY FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS, 
by Francis de N. Shroeder, published by 
Whitney Publications, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. There are 69 pages in this 
9” x 10” book, priced at $3.50. 


Measurements of practically everything abou} 
human beings that concerns architects and in. 
terior decorators, from how high a chair should 
be to the space required to store garments, js 
included in “ANATOMY FOR INTERIOR Dp. 
SIGNERS,"’ compiled from a series of articles 
which originally appeared in the trade magazine 
INTERIORS. Francis de N. Shroeder, editor of 
INTERIORS, is the author. Illustrations by Nino 
Repetto, Henry Stahlhut and Mario Carreno, are 
in harmony with the lighthearted yet practical 
text. 


WALLPAPER, WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
TO USE IT, has just been reprinted by the 
publishers, Devoe & Raynolds Company, to meet 
the great demand for the book in the educational 
field. Originally planned for wallpaper salesmen 
this volume proved to be so useful in the school 
room that the new volume is planned for this use. 
You learn about the kinds of wallpaper such as 
raw stock, borders, grounded papers, polished 
grounds, fabrics, pebble, silk finish, engraved 
screen process, sectional scenic lining cloth 
wall canvas, and wood veneer wall coverings. 
For further information and your copy of WALL- 
PAPER, WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO USE TI, 
write: Educational and Sales Training Dept., 
Devoe and Raynolds Co., Inc., 787 First Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


- * 


IS THAT ME?, by William Auerbach-Levy, is 
published by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
and is priced at $7.50. 


Anyone interested in éaricature as a profession 
or as a hobby will find advice and stimulation in 
the new book, IS THAT ME?, by William Auer 
bach-Levy, one of today’s leading caricaturists. 
Collected in this work are many of his sketches o 
famous people which originally appeared in such 
magazines as Collier’s and the New Yorker, and 
his recounting of the diverting experiences he has 
had with his subjects makes entertaining reading. 
Auerbach-Levy is a widely experienced artist and 
art teacher, and his analyses of basic construction 
and proper psychological approach are built on 
many years of observation and actual work in 4 


broad field. 
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(EDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 





HIS grand assembly is a result 
of careful research in the Met- 


ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used “‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.’’ You'll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 8144"x11"”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $2.00 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 


191 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 


School of Design for Women 


104th Year..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTALoc 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES... ... J , Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .° . Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


Catalog on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 








CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Winter term: January 24 to 
May 27. 

Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive WINTER and SUMMER Courses 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 

. ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing,Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Litetime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St. ), New York 19 

CHICAGO 

re and Sunday Classes. 
_ Ree Art « Illustration 


Cartooning + Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design « Fashion Illustration 

Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
i. Day, Evening, Saturday 






FINE she 


Founded 


dette: 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


PE! 


Pennsylvania Dutch designs. 





INSYLVANIA 
DUTCH PATTERNS 


Decorate with these so pretty, so colorful, so quaint 


The Jane Zook portfolio 


includes 50 beautifully drawn outline patterns and 
borders—all different designs and sizes—with complete 


painting instructions. 


There are lovely Stiegel roses, 


typical heart and flower motifs, amusing birds and 
*hex” signs—in sizes suitable for decorating all articles 


from furniture to pill boxes. 


easy-to-trace Pennsylvania Dutch patterns. 


the Jane Zook portfolio. 


Have fun painting these 
Send for 


50 Pennsytvania Dutca Patrerns 


(Folder D-200) . 


. $1.25 postpaid 


Also 5 Earty Auanenest Tray Patrerns 


(Folder T-100) . 


$1.25 postpaid 


(5 different patterns for 5 different-sized trays, 
with complete instructions for painting) 


NOTE: $1.00 each on orders of 12 or more. No C.O.D."s 


Y 


aan 
7 } \w 
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‘Peal 


Decorating Studios ae 


459-A State Street, 


Lancaster, Pa 








COMPLETE STOCK OF 


LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens and many 


other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 











GET A DEGREE IN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Prac- 
tical Arts wy Letters. Courses leading to 
Fy A. degrees. a 4 yr. programs 
for high school and jr. coll > graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Act F eacher Training, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention. 
Academic courses included. Catalogue. Write . 
D. OLIVE Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 





KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — 


Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
dry or plastic form for the beginner 


CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 


Excepti 1 uni- 











or the p 


form quality .. . Write for 


talog for a mplet 





list of potters’ supplies and prices. 
POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 














Every School Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 


New Supply Catalog 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 


jer for $2.00 or more 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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A Portfolio to help you 


teach lettering 


MM odpern 


Have you ever stopped to count the number of 
times you use the alphabet each day? Boris 
Andreyeff must have realized this when he com- 
piled MODERN LETTERING, this 16-plate 
portfolio of instructions for creating 12 modern 
alphabets in capitals, small letters, and numerals. 
Designed with a ruler, T-square, compass, and 
triangle, these alphabets are ideal for classes in 
commercial art in junior and senior high schools. 


abiiiire. 


yor find this easy-to-followinstruction folio 

a wonderful teaching companion that lightens 
your load by presenting lettering in its simplest, 
most effective form. The plate on letter construc- 
tion is especially helpful, showing the lines, strokes, 
and spaces that are an essential part in the mastery 
of successful lettering. And last, but far from 
least, the plate on monograms and initial letters 
is rich with decorative potentialities for book 
titles, headings, personal monograms, and count- 
less other applications. 


Send $1.50 today for your copy of 
MODERN LETTERING, key to success in 
this very essential aspect of the arts. 


MODE Rm 
LETT CONG 

















" School Ants atten: 


' 491 Printers Bldg. 


' Worcester 8, Mass. 


1 Send my copy of MODERN LETTERING 
1 Enclosed is $1.50 [] 


! Name 
' Address 
City 


State 


Send bill 1 








TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 





CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Projects and Appreciation 


Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 


INDEX TO ADVERTISE is 


JANUARY 1949 
ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Boston University 18.4 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 1B. 
Cincinnati Art Academy 15-4 
Moore Institute of Art 1B. 
Pratt Institute . 18.4 
Traphagen School of Fashion 15-2 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 9. 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 13. 
Binney & Smith Company a, Ona 
Milton Bradley Company Ba 
CVH Laboratories Co. lla 
Eagle Pencil Co. 13, 
Esterbrook Pen Co. Ba 
A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc. 9.. 
Floquil Products, Inc. a 
M. Grumbacher 9-2 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 7-a, 10-4 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 13-2 
Talens & Son, Inc. T-a, 9-a, ll-a, 13-a, 15.4 
Weber Co., F. 2s 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. Se 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Country Loft, The 13-a 
Fairbairn Publishers 18-a 
Foster, Walter T. 13-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 9-2 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. lla 
School Arts Magazine 4-a, 6-a, ll-a, 12-a, 14-a, 16-2 
Jane Zook Decorating Studios 18-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 13-a 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. 9-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 10-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House lla 
Pottery Arts Supply 18-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 9-a 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 13-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 7-a, 10-2 


Books 
The Art Teacher, deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal Crafts 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, rane and re 
Stagecraft . 4.75 


Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro icing 3.40 
Planning and Producing Posters, 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 3.75 






SCHOOL ARTS, 191 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass.—or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau ire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 





to 1840 


Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24 "536" . 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 
Historic Design—Medieval . 

Indian Arts—Pueblo and Navajo, ‘27 Plates 
Lettering, 21 plates. 

Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

Modern Lettering ._. , 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


f 


oO 
oO 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates. 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 81 a 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


Ff 
Ne) 


.50 
.90 


.5SO0 
50 


~ 


Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. A 
Francisco 3, Calif. 


.C.Vroman, Inc., 383 S.Pasadena Ave. 
Amer. Seating Co:, 207 S. Van Ness 


San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St. 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 401 Dexter Ave. 


Spokane’ 6, W: 


ash. John W. Graham Co., 707 Sprague Ave. 


Syracuse 4,N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 15-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 13-a 
American Indian Handicraft Co. 13-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 13-a 
Etchcrafters of America, Inc. T-a 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. T-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 13-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 13-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 13-8 
Hammett Company, J. L. 13-a 
Lily Mills Company T-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 4-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. ll-a 
Osborn Bros. ll-a 
Russo Handicraft Supplies ll-a 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 13-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 15-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company. Inc. 13-a 
Connolly, J. J. 7-a 
Larson, Co., J. C. 15-a 
Osborn Bros. ll-a 

BOY SCOUT WEEK, the 39th anniversary of 


IN CANADA at slightl 


higher prices to Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 


Moncton—Montreal —Toronto 1—Winnipeg—Saskatoon—Edmonton 


Please send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is $.........cc::ccs:sssessssesesees 





16-a 


the Boy Scouts of America, will be observed from 
February 6 to 12. ‘“Adventure—that's Scouting’ 
is the theme of the observance, and the purpose of 
this year’s celebration is to encourage more boys 
and men to join this worth-while movement and to 
help all Americans in a better understanding of 
what Scouting is doing for our country. 
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A, New Book 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


BY PEDRO deLEMOS 


for Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry 





Puppetry 




















Mail the Coupon TODAY=> 


Simplifies Project Lesson Plans 
Satisfies Needs for New Craft Ideas 


Clarifies Instructions with Pictures 


Creative Art Crafts on Weaving, Pottery, and Puppetry is 
ready for you immediately, filled to the margins with 
projects for all ages and all levels of ability. Printed at your 


request for more craft projects with self-instruction methods, 


this new book sparkles with ideas that can be put into use 
in the classroom and home. 


Here are some of the projects that you'll find in the pages 
of this new book—projects that invite you to try them, and with 
such easy-to-follow instructions, results are sure to be delightful. 


WEAVING POTTERY PUPPETRY 


Simplified weaving Color cement Puppetry and stage 
Willow, splint, raffia,and Clay work construction 
yarn weaving Pottery art craft Making of Marionettes 

Wild rush work Making tools for Art in history 

Bird house basketry sculpture projects | Hatbox revolving stages 

Simple looms Plastic crafts Puppetry, stage, and 

Cardboard looms Cement pottery figure construction 

Step-stitch weaving Clothespin Pilgrims 
Historical costumes 


Order your copy of this big 9” x 12” “three-in-one” book today. 
We’ll see that you get one of the first copies from the bookbinders. 


School Arts Magazine 
191 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please mail my copy of Creative Art Crafts covering 
WEAVING, STAGECRAFT, JEWELRY, POTTERY 


ADDRESS 
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Stimulate students to make more a 
tive posters by planning to enter th 
in the Scholastic Awards Contest spe 
sored by the American Crayon C 
pany, and win one of the many valvat 
prizes. 


There's nothing like smooth-flowi 
Prang Tempera or Prang Powder Te 
pera to help students do an outstandi 
job. These better show card and 
colors are tops in their field, and 
by experts. They will make it easier 
students to achieve prize winning resu 


‘-PRANG TEMPERA 


Prang Tempera produces excellent posters that have zip and zest, and 
alive with bright, glowing color. This tempera is easy to use, dries quick 
colors light over dark, will not crack or peel, and has a smooth, velvety surte 


Prang Tempera comes in all sizes of jars in 26 colors, or in sets. 


‘PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


This many-purpose medium mixes instantly with water, and the colors 
strong, clear and bright. Prang Powder Tempera is an inexpensive, adapt 
medium suitable for any surface. It flows off the brush smoothly and 
lessly. When posters are required in quantity, many schools use F 
Powder Tempera for economy and for outstanding results. 


Prang Powder Tempera comes in pint cans of 
concentrated color ina range of beautiful hues. 


Write today for Project and Idea unit, “Pointers on Poster Makin 
10c. “Helpful Hints on Technique of Poster Art’’—Series of 25 units, 


FREE .... SILK SCREEN PRINTING WITH PRANG TEMPE 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN fi er \e een) 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. Gices SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DAI 





